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N apology may, be expected, 9 

ſome opinions in this book. which 
are novel, and altogether irreconcileable 
with the accepted doctrine of Sovercignty 
in England. T0 Pope eſtabliſhed in- 
quiſitions to ſmother, in the birth, all doc- 
trines inconſiſtent with the temporal gran- 
deur of the See of Rome. One man 
dared to hazard the thunder of the Vati- 
can, and, in defiance of anathema, and all 
the terrors of that oppreſſive prerogative, 
his opinions made way, and almoſt all 
Chriſtendom was miraculouſly freed. 


Popiſh policy early wormed itſelf into 
the ſecular Government of every country 
in Europe, Monarchs found it material to 
adopt the principle, and engraft it into 
Meir civil Conſtitutions ; and after religion 
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hath been long freed from it, the poiſon 
continues to deſtroy. the civil Government 
of England. | 


The conſequence hoped for, from the 
preſent publication, is, that the men of 


England ſhall begin to think for them- 


ſelves ; ſhortly, then, ſhall the ſubjects of 
England be freed from a thraldom, which 
arrogant uſurpation firſt forced into the 
Government, and ſuperſtitious indolence 
bath preſerved, againſt the reaſon and 


ſpirit of the common law, and the nature 


and end of the Conſtitution itſelf. 
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Jo man deſerves to be a member of 
that Society, with whoſe concerns 


he can feel himſelf unaffected. The apathy 


which can unintereſtedly adapt itſelf to 


every change, ought not to! be found in 


England. Thoſe rights of the people, 
which no uſurpation can overwhelm,” no 
convention, however ſacred, can put by, 
ſtould ſtimulate every man to the benefit 


of the community. On the pröſpect of 
ſcarcity, drones ſhould be out-caſt from the 
' hive, When corporations and counties add 
_ exertion to exhortation, for the preferva- 
tion of the rights of the ſubje&, every man 
will feel it his duty to be an individual 
agent; no man will ſhelter his indiffererice 
with the excufe that he is not a freeholder 

of any county in the kingdom. An ob- 


ſerver 


! 


ſerver will conſider the life, liberty, and 
property of every man alike  prizeable. 
From what part ſoever of the globe he may 
come, he will, on his landing in England, 
catch the influence of the ſun of freedom; 
he will throw his eyes in rapture round the 
wide horizon to gaze upon its beauty; he 
will lament its obſcurity, and in gratitude 
for the heat he feels from it, exert all his 
power to reſtitute its ſplendor. | 
If he hath had his nativity under a deſpo- 
tic government, he will admire, he will de- 
termine; his gratitude will be active, but 
the agent will be aukward ; he will find it 
difficult to free him from the firſt impreſ- 
ſion, to eradicate his obligation to tyranny ; 
prone from his infancy to implicit obedi- 
ence and. implicit faith, he will labour to 
reconcile his paſſion with his duty. The 
idea of liberty will work within his mind, 
like a'well-built ſhip on a tempeſtuous ſea ; 
the pilot will be ſkilful, but the wind, the 
waves, and weather ſhall diſtract him; he 
muſt tack largely and frequently in his 
courſe; like a late learned commentator. on 
the laws of England, the blaze of throne 
ſhall awhile aſtoniſn him; early attach- 
ments ſhall again refrain him, but like 
the commentator, he will in the end, in 
ſpite of all opponents, force the preroga- 
tive of the Prince to bend to the welfare of 
eee uid ae 1; nu, 
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* Such alike will be the embarraſsment of 
a ſtranger, whole, nativity is deſpotic, and 
of a native of England, who 1s hired to 
act, ſpeak and write againſt his Judgement. 
Such a commentator muſt be an ambi- 


dexter champion, and whilſt he defends 


liberty againſt prerogative, he will in his 
outſet ſpiritedly pronounce, * That one of 
*« the principal bulwarks of civil liberty, or 
* (in other words) of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
* tion, is the limitation of the King's pre- 
_ 5 rogative, by bounds fo certain and noto- 
6 rijous, that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever 
„ exceed them, without the conſent of the 
ve, people on the one hand, or without, on 
% the other, a violation of that original 
* contract, which in all States impliedly, 


« and in ours moſt expreſsly, ſubfiſts be- 


„ tween the Prince and the ſubject.“ He 
will with dignity declare, + 5 That there 
cannot be a ſtronger proof of that genuine 
« freedom, which is the boaſt of this age 
* and country, than the power of diſ- 
_ * cufling and examining with decency and 
* reſpect the limits of the King's preroga- 
« tive.” In his ſyrvey of the Conſtitution, 
he will look back to the infancy of the 
State ; he will, with a laudable pride ſhew, 
that though the ment was neceſſarily 
altered as the child advanced to maturity, 


* 1 Blackſt. 237» T Ibid, 
B 2 a thread 
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a thread of the fabrick never was impaired, 
that freedom is in the weft and in the woof ; 
ſubmiſſive to the general impulſe he will 
exclaim, That liberty is implanted in 
* the Conſtitution, and ſo rooted in the 
« very ſoul of Britain, that a Negro, when 
“ he ſets foot in England, becomes, eo 
« inflanti, a freeman.” But he will then 
begin to ſuſpect he has gone too far, and 
for a tribute to his Prince, he will com- 
pound the almightineſs of James I. the 
Nangbtidelt of her predeceſſor, the tyranny 
of her father, and the authority of Finch. 
In a word, he will be the advocate of prer 
rogative, and the champion of liberty. 
But if a ſtranger, a native of a country. 
where liberty is conſidered the birth of every 
man as in Britain, ſhould arrive in Eng- 
land at this intereſting period, what muſt 
be his agitation and affection ? If his breaſt 
glows with the recent ſucceſsful exertions 
of his countrymen, for the reſtitution of 
freedom and their native rights, without 
commotion in the State, without tax or ge- 
neral contribution, without accuſation of 
Miniſters, or diſorderly reviling for paſt op- 
pteſſion-—he will feel what the other 
ſtranger cannot, what the commentator 
would not, he will with-hold his belief, 
that oppreſſion could fix her foot in Eng- 


. J Blackft, 127. 
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land; fired with an enthuſiaſtic paſſion for 
freedom, he will lament that. by any poſſi- 
bility, liberty ſhould be loſt to any ſubject 
of his Sovereign; he will conſider = 
deſperate is Tyranny ; he will cautiouſly 
watch every footſtep of the monſter ; he 
will be perſuaded that if, with the wili- 
neſs of a Proteus, ſhe once gains acceſs to 
the Throne, the power of an Hercules ſhall 
hardly pull her down; diſtruſting his fu- 
ture ſtrength, he will exert his inſtant 
might to ſtrangle her before maturity. 

But if there be no room for conjecture, 
if he ſees Tyranny cloaked, lurking behind 
Corruption, he will undaunted advance to 
unmaſk her, to expoſe her to the malice 
and merriment of his countrymen---for he 
will utterly forget that he is not a native 
of Britain---he will dete& the poiſoned 
dagger beneath the gaudy cloak; he will 
drag the roll of her purpoſes from her bo- 
ſom, and read, under her. own character, 
that that liberty ſhe dare not ſtorm, the is 
contriving to undermine. Whilſt his Sg- 
vereign is yet ſecure, unimpeached in his 
credit, unſhaken in his juſtice, unſuſpected 


in his rule---whilſt he may himſelf yet 


glory in his duty to him, and dare calumny 
to challenge his allegiance, he will, for the 
fake of his Sovereign, his country, and his 
own, boldly addreſs THE Mex or ENnG- 
LAND. 1 

| To 


[6 ] 

To thoſe whom heedleſs diflipation hath 

led beyond even the hopes of retrieving 
their circumſtances, heedleſſneſs and diſ- 
fipation become - deareſt friends, they feel 
the pang 'of deſpair only in reflection; con- 
tented to believe they are irreparably ruin- 
ed, they will trouble themſelves with no 
item of the account ; he is their declared 
enemy who dares to expoſtulate ; ; with the 
toulneſs of language, they will deny his 
veracity, and, with a courage inſpired b 
intoxication, threaten to correct his inſo- 
Jence---ſuch men only will deny that the 
Conſtitution of England is infirm, even to 
the danger of diſſolution. 

From the moſt vigorous frame that 
Nature knew, with beauty that command- 
ed the admiration of the world, her patri- 
mony extenſive, her apparel grand, ſhe ts 
become the ſcoff and ſcorn of the nations ; 


inſulted, violated, contemned, ſullied in 


honour, her beauty disfigured, her mem- 
bers mutilated, her reven det rapined, her 
ſtrength waſted, - her appetite voracious; 
like the traveller in the parable, ſhe is 
fallen among thieves who have ſtripped 
her, and wounded her, and left her half 


dead; hardly a Samaritan is found who 


will new mercy unto her, who will, or, 
more to her diſcomtort, can contribute 
twopence to her cure; her only hope, and 


that of thoſe friends who yet remember her 
FA with 


1 


with love, is, that her diſeaſe ſhall end in a 
fever, and her peccant humours fly off in a 
convulſion, and that in the fury of the fit 
the ſhall avenge herſelf upon her undoers. 
| England hath been generally conſidered 
an exception to that State aphoriſm, that 
«« ſubjects are the lawful prize of Princes“ 7 
---that Kings have the ſame title to the ſer- [| 
vitude of ſubje&s, as man, according to the | 
fable, originally acquired to that Hf, the (| 
horſe. Numerous, and nearly periodical, (| 
revolutions in England demonſtrate, that - [1 | 
her own Princes have. never ſo conſidered of 1 
this kingdom. Although in every comteſt | 
between the Sovereign and the ſubjects. ( | 
from John to James II. victory hath uni- 's 
formly declared for the people, yet have not | 


the Princes of this realm ever, abandoned N 
the deſigu of a Royalty independent of the 

people. The wiſdom of the preſent reign 
bath diſcovered, that Britiſh Kings have 13 
heretofore battled in improper mail, and ; | 
with unweildy weapons, ſo long, that on 
the firſt unſheathing, the deſign was blown 
about, and every man in England ſtood on 
his defence; theſe therefore are laid by. 
There is now no ſtorming with preroga- 
tive; no, diſuſe of Parliaments; no minion 4 \f 
hath, cloſetted the King againſt the 'Gonver= * '4 
ſation or counſel of the great men of. the . 1 
realm. But in lieu of thoſe miſchievous x 
inſtruments, the influence of the Crown in 
Parliament 
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Parliament is exerted ; an engine mort 
fatal in its operation, and leſs ſuſpected in 
its progreſs: this it is * “ againſt whoſe 
% oppreſſion, violence, and fraud, the law 
„ proves too weak a defence, which 
te threatens a diſſolution of the contracts 
© of Society, and makes extraordinary re- 
*« ſources to firſt principles neceſſary“— 


which demands from the people that ſpirit 


and action, which is only found 1 in an out= 


of- door Parliament. 
| xd the Conſtitution of this cbt the 
le 


voice of the people is heard only in 
Parliament. With a confidence peculiar 
to themſelves, to their repreſentatives in 


Parliament the people of England intruſt 


their liberties, their properties, their lives; 


they toil, they fow, they ſpin, they pour 
more than their abundance into the garner 
of the State, convinced that their abfolute 
and relative rights cannot be infringed 


whilſt their repreſentatives ſhall be faithful. 


Every page of Britiſh hiſtory, from the 


'homelineſs of Jeffery, of Monmouth, to 


the poliſh of Mr. Hume, doth joſtice 1 to the 


honeft ſenſibility of Britons z to that gene- 
rous ardour which anticipates the happineſs 
of the Sovereign, and diffuſes his triumph 


through every heart in his | dominions, 


which ſwells the pulſes of his ſubjects at 


* 1 Blackſtone, 251. 
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the proclamation of his ſucceſs, and depteſ- 
ſes them on the alarm of his diſaſter but 
our annals ate not flatterers; they likewi 
bear teſtimony to perhaps a nobler, and 
certainly a no leſs material affection of 
Engliſhmen 3 , a paſſion which cannot 
brook treachery, and which an attempt at 
tyranny irritates, to madneſs ;' a paſſion 
which intereſts itſelf in the proſperity. of 
every ſubject in the realm; which cannot 
be indifferent to the oppreſſion of its great- 
eſt rival, or envenomed foe, which! over» 
looks enmity and diſregards diſtinction 
which “ unſcabbarded the ruſty , — 
againſt the moſt glorious Prince, and un- 
ſheathed the executive axe againſt the moſt 
deſpotic ; which met the Monarch in the 
field, and on the Bench; which fired; all 
the freeholdets of England at one period: 
and Hambden againſt, an hoſt at another j 
a paſſion which time hath matured, whaſe 
wiſdom can detect arbitrary deſign, under 
every diſguiſe, and courage defy it, in every 
armour ; a paſſion whoſe beginning is pe- 
tition, its progreſs firmneſs, and its end 
action. Stimulated by this paſſion, the 
people of England have now petitioned 
FARaDent, % Gaul 
Engliſhmen are not ſtrangers to the in: 
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in a legal ſenſe, to petition is to demand, 
to inſiſt upon; they know it ·is their right 
to demand from the Sovereign, their Re- 
preſentatives, and the Peers, redrefs of 


grievances, as often as need ſhall be. Once 


at the acceſſion of a Sovereign, the rights of 
the ſubje&t were demanded to be He 
againſt. the miſchiefs of the predeceſſor ; 
the Engliſh love their King too well, to 


let him loſe the honour of 4 patriotic re- 


formation in Government they too highly 
value the heir apparent of the Crown, to 
ſuffer his ſucceſſion to be endangered, by 
poſtponing ſuch reformation until the de- 
miſe of a Prince ſince hoe acceſſion 
every evil SW its birth. = 

If the apothegm, which lügükcstes that 
the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
hath miſcarrie in its force, it is owing to 
its frequent miſdiredtion; it never yet was 
heard from the Parliament it cannot be 
intended of the people i in Parliament; ſo- 
ciety was formed out of the people at 
large, diſtinctions grew by their couſent. 
In England, one man was appointed Chief 
Magiſtrate, and called King; ſome were 
named Peers, and the people reſerved to 
themſelves a ſhare in the Government, 
which they wiſely delegate to their repre- 
ſentatives, who are thence emphatically 
called the Commons. A'reverfion is inſe- 
parably 1 to OE particular gent 
og dhe 
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the fee and inheritance of freedom, that 
controul neceſſary to its ſecurity, muſt ever 
remain veſted in that body from whoſe 
donation thoſe eſtates originally moved; 
The appointment of a Parliament leſſened 
indeed the uſufruct of the people, but no- 
thing abridged this right of empire. The 
dominion of the inheritance is ſtill in them; 
they are ſtill the Lords of the great de- 
meſne, and entitled to every appendage of 
ſeigniory, fealty, and forfeiture for violation 
of thoſe duties, the performance whereof 
was the conſideration of the grant. It 
would be monſtrous to — that becauſe 
for the general good every member of the 
community engaged, on the moſt exem- 
plary penalties, to ſubmit to the ordinances 
of the legiſlature to whom they had com- 
mitted their intereſts, yet that any member 
of that Committee ſeparately, or all the 
members conjointly, may, with impunity, 
contrive againſt the common-weal, 

The very maxim, Vox populi vox 
Dei, is truly expreſſive of this power of 
the people, the experience of ages having 
compared the voice of the people to the 
voice of God. The principal attribute of 
God is infinite goodneſs, without which 
thoſe of wiſdom and power would be into- 
lerable ; and if it fell any way ſhort of infi- 
nity, would render the Deity imperfeR, 
and create difficulties inſurmountable, as 
3 C2 oppreſſion 


1 
oppreſſion would be an effect inconſiſtent 
with that goodneſs; and as words are de- 
clarative of the mind, liberty muſt be the 


to oppreſs them. It is a known wide 
es, 
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Greeks; the Caledonian would: be himſelf 
the Ammen of the Engliſh. His extrava- 
gance opened the eyes of the people; they 
were compelled to prove his ſon mere more 
tal. From that period to the Revolution, 
the hiſtory of Englang is a continued te- 
cord of the rights of the people, and of 
their ſpjrit to defend them, and the iſſue of 
every ſtruggle hath proved. the voice of the 
people to be the voice of God. | 
Individual oppreſſion may ſtir the re- 
| preſentatives of the people; general op- 
eſſion muſt ſtir the people 9755 
| When oppreſſion perceives danger of de- 
tection or defeat, it deſerts the frequented 
path ; crafty, cautious, ſecret. It will not 
dart its venom directly againſt any indivi- 
dual; it hath every property of the firſt de- 
ſtroyer, fave that, it will nat couple defor- 
mity with danger; it will aſſume the beau- 
ty and virtues of an archangel ; ; it will flat- 
ter, it will ſeduce, it will lead to irretriev- 
able ruin by the hope of ſupremeſt bliſs; 
it will ſpoil the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, for the compoſition of a bride : 
when the heart is deeply touched, it will 
offer the forbidden fruit. The purpoſe 
ſhall be unenquired of till enquiry ſhall be 
yain. The, Gard ſhall. not be ropes to 


* The oppreſſion. of an 4 individ ave bie 
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a ſenſe of the horror of his ſituation, till the 
udgment of the ayenger thunder in his ears; 
until he feels that the groveling of the ſet- 
pent cannot mitigate his toil in tilling that 
ground he was ordained the ruler of; he 
will not be convinced there is a power above 
bim ; until the voice of the people drive him 
from his paradiſe, he will deny that the 

voice of the people is the voice of God. 
The miniſters of oppteſſion are corrup- 
tion and influence; it will retain them till 
it reach the aimed at eminence; it will 


| then find an help meet for it, tyranny (hall 


be its conſort, all its commands fhall be, 
« I will;” all its replies, * you ſhall not;” 
State neceſſity ſhall demand, tyranny muſt 
have; the tranſition is exceeding eaſy 
eſtabliſned influence is eſtabliſhed power 
it refts only in the will of the obliged in 
what manner it ſhall be exerciſed : The 
trepanned ſhall be aſtoniſhed : “ why we 
were the neareſt friends.” Murmurs fol- 


low; the axe and the halter are in the 


hands of the maſter, the conſul is become 


a a diftator, with the power of life, robbery 


and death ; and the nobles and the com- 
mons ſhall be filenced ; the throne of Bri- 
tain ſhall become a ſecond time hereditary, 
by divine indefeafible right; paſſive obe- 
diece and non- reſiſtance be again the birth- 
right of the people, a Vork and à Lan- 
cater ſhall once more plant their roſes in 
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the garden of England; the ſons of the 
Conqueror of France ſhall again lie in wait 
to deſtroy the tranquility of their country, 
ſhall watch till the cup of power be full in 
the hand of one, and ſnatch it from his, 
gripe only to flake his own thirſt, Liberty: 
ſhall be compelled to couple..-itſelf with: 
Tyranny ; another. Tudor: ſhall, mock the 


men of England; ſhall declare, that with 


their own conſent, his proclamations are 
the laws; another Brewer's ſon ſhall finally, 
to root out tyranny, utterly demoliſh liberty 

This is not yet the ſituation of England 
the proſpect is, however, not remote; that 
the Crown has acquired, and for many 
years exerciſed an unconſtitutional and un- 


controulable influence in Parliament, the 


votes of the two Houſes demonſtrate, The 

ower of the peaple can alone preſerve the 
State againſt it; all England is convinced 
of the mildneſs, wiſdom, piety, and ; 
government of his preſent Majeſty : and if 
the people could believe implicitly the doc- 
trine of the law, that his Majeſty is im- 


mortal, with pleaſure would they ſurrender 


their laws to his royal will: but “' debemur 
% morti nos naſtrague; - and they have 
no aſſurance that the inheritor of his crown 
and royal dignity, ſhall inherit his virtues ; 
they know he muſt of neceſſity want the 
glorigus obligation of gratitude. to the peo- 


ple 


. & Þ 
ple for {6+ great Fl Lietifiee,; Is Ceſar, they 
Ray, ruled well; becauſe” he Was che tft 
tyrant in Rome. Eons er confldered Him- 
{If the heit of the empi fe, proved” His au- 
tority by rg 5 preſeriptions :==--he 


His ſucceſſors; für ages, difpraced nature it- 
ſelf; theſe renectiens ſtir the people to pre- 
vent calamity in England: to Gerciſe their 
rawful authority in an Out- of- door Parlia- 
ment- they have ſummoned ſuch a Par- 


too Was, e bearable; but 


nament by their petitions" tö the Houſes j 


they! ſhew themſelves determined by Aſſo- 
eiatious ad Committees of Cot reſpondence. 
Men off all parties agree, that the exer- 
tion of the peop le is now neceſſary; ſome, 
however, Pry the means; Committees 


of Correſpondencè and County Aſſociations 


are reprobated and railed againſt as unne- 
celfary, dangerous, unconſtitutional: ever) 
effort to reconcile. parties, and add reaſon 
and ſpirit 70 public exertion in time of ne- 
eeſſity is laudable. The uncommiffioned 


winder of an horn, on the approach of an 


enemy, deſerves ſome praiſe: In vain are 


the aſſemblies of the people, in vain their 


petitions, if men, themſelves the object of 
public hatred and vengeance, ſhall be be- 
lieved when they charge thoſe who, in 
obedience to the voice of 'the people, afliſt 
to forward the object of the petitions with 
a intentions towards the State, with de- 


ſigns 


Sf... 
4 Ggns againſt. public tranquility, with deſires 
00 to fire the dwelling through the hope of 


plunder. 8 {1531345 ul 
13 Man's heart is not altogether fo inſerut- 
1 able as is commonly thought; the diſtin- 
1 guiſhing characteriſtic will be perſpicuous 
— to a conſtant and diligent enquirer; that 
= wiſdom, 'which ſets man aboye the beaſts, 
r 3%} we have from God: it is that which man's 
10 utmoſt power of comparing, declares to be 
bi the only likeneſs of his Maker he can boaſt, 
z which cannot deceive him with reſpe& to' 
« his own heart, with reſpe& to others en- 
0 ables him to give the true motive to the 
- action, and from the action to decide upon 
þ thema.. So n 523 can in 
5 The propeſitions of Mr. Burke drew not 
5 ſimply the wonder, that involuntary ap- 
5 plauſe of the Miniſter z in deſpite of 
y profeſſional prepoſſeſſion, and official ob- 
PN ſtinacy, they commanded. his expreſs, his. 
- unconſidered approbation. When the 
4 highwayman applauds the juſtice which. 
n condemns him, the man free from guilt; 
E may unerringly confide in it. The heart 
r operates moſt forcibly. on firſt emotion 
f it requires the ſophoeiſm of reaſon and re- 
- fletion to overcome feeling . to ovet- 
n power the principle on which inſtantaneous 
t approbation of worthineſs is funded. Per- 
n fect goodneſs, like perfect beauty, com- 
— pels that admiration that becomes a man. 
E D | Envy, 
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Envy, malice, rivalſhip, every paſſion 
which owes birth to a bad mind, requires 
time to diſcern falſe colour and miſ-ſhape. 
The Miniſter's approbation was © almoſt 
two hours old before his heart would ſur- 
render its new honour ; the pleaſure it then 
knew was dear from its great rarity. The 
| ſtruggle was at length got under. The 
Miniſter declared; that though Mr. Burke's 
an was lovely; it might not be faultleſs; 
that though he highly approved of it, he 
would not pledge himſelf to ſupport it 
— in oppoſing every thing. which 
might poſfibly interfere with his influence, 
he ſuddenly diſclaimed the only great action 
of his reign; he felt his lip offended, and 
ſhrunk into the ſhell of official duplicity. 
The exertions of authority have ſince 
ſtamped virtue on the name of Burke, and 
univerſal approbation on his plan. 
In aid of this plan have petitions flowed, 
and are ſtill flowing from the counties; 
have Aﬀociations and Committees of Cor- 
reſpondence been reſolved eon and enter- 

ed into. | 
' Petitions are the uriqueſtioned. birib-ri ght 
of the people of England. That right is 
older than the Revolution; it owes not 
origin to the Bill of Rights, or to the com- 
placency of the Prince of Orange. The 
Sacrifice of the Martyr proclaimed to the 
rere; . rey Engliſhmen: enn it: 
4 9 
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Edward II. and Richard Il. "their rn 
and minions ex piated their hereſy againſt 
it; the Danes and Saxons. were not unac- 
quainted with it; and, there ate traces of 
its uſage,. whilſt the Romans governed in 
Britain. . james II. knew it and its force, 
The example of a King ought not, perhaps 
to be produced in precedent ;,. but when 
that Prince, after the reprogf: he received 
from the father of Lord Ruſſel, ſought re- 
fuge in petitions, the right of the Ne ig 
that reſpect, is not unreaſonably inf 
upon. After that victim to., bigotry an 
tyranny had faynd that.the ar monarchic 
had. loſt.its virtue, when, the, arbitrary ta» 
liſmam was brgkey, ahg then RET the 
people to petition in his ee reg dent, 
that how ineffectual ſoever; the 5 iner 
might be where (Df Was thoroughly; knowp, 
ſuch effort aul ſtamp his credit in a 
foreign court; for. even foreigners hay 
ever been appriſed of thas,, principle a 


Britiſh Freedom. " 


Hut to little punpoſe i 18 * right of petiz 


titioning.contended for; ſafely may it be 
admitted by the enemies of the people, if 
it be a nahe Without a remedy... Little like 
ſhould the, voice of the. pte be. to the 
voice of God if their cries be as thoſ e of 
an infant in à deſart. 1. the people have 
not alſo the power.of | making. their crigy 
beard; if when they diſcover that _ 
D 2 ave 


. 
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have been ſhamefully ſpoiled of that ſhare 
in the legiſlature which they originally re- 
ſerved to themſelves, they cannot demand 
It with affurance of ſucceſs ; if the majori- 
ty of the men in Parliament may diſclaim 
to hold of the people, and to owe them 
either ſuit ar ſervice, then is the boaſt of 
ſiberty'in' Britain worſe than a mockery ; 
It 18 the harmony of chains, every ſound 1 Is 
accompanied With a e 

The people, as ever hath been the oY 
were lon, blind to their danger ; ; they cry 
ot out till ruin ſtares them in the face; 
hey have ſeen the lar eſt portion of the 
Empite diſmembered in conſequence of 
75 ebe injuſtice; they have ſeen the 
fifluence of the Crown: ſubdue the honour 
and fidelity of their repreſentatives, in the 
gteat coupeil of the nation, and give law 


t5 the Parliament; they ſaw that the na- 


tional glory was not the object of the Mi- 
iter that he meant to provoke a war 
With France and Spain, when he embroiled 
the colonies z ; he knew that freemen would 
not bear his iyranny--=that every page of 
Eug liſh” hiſtory, till within twenty years 
2 Was dear to the coloniſts ; that they 


oh adbert't 0 the 2 eilt of the Unit 
vinces' to Wee Elizabeth 2 0 


Pg aid tb "he Prince of range, a ang the 
whe vent! ſetiſement of liber * ing the 
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themſclyes would make a like appeal to 
the inveterate enemy of their oppreflor, 
and that the conſequence muſt be open 
hoſtility, which ſhould end in a national 
quarrel, which might afford a pretext for 
Feaining the ſcanty leavings of prodigality 
and diſſipation; the event has juſtified: his 
ſagacity- the people ſee the ſame Miniſter 
from year to year appealing to their purſes, 
not with the modeſty of a ſupplicant, but 
the brow of a commander ; | they ſee, that 
to his ſtar the wiſe men pay obedience ; 
that the majority of the Members of the 
Houſe of Commons 'are his creatures, and 
find ſhelter in the motto of his Garter, de- 
nouncing evil againſt all who preſume to 
think evil of them; they have ſeen, the 
Americans conſtitutionally implore redreſs 
from the juſtice ef Parliament---that, their 
Ambaſſadors were not heard; that they 
had made petition for themſelves, their 
wives, and their children, to that which 
had no life; that for life they had prayed 
to that which was dead, and, for a good 
Journey, aſked of that which could not ſet 
a foot forward---the people of England ſee 
that no part of the empire is to be con- 
fidered as; a favourite by the Miniſter; 
that they are to be treated as the Americans 
have been; they therefore provide that the 
power they petition ſhall not be ſo helpleſs 
»--they examine their rent-rolls and led- 

An gers, 
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gers, and eaſily determine at what time 
their children muſt want bread; at what 
time all reſources muſt fail, if they call 
not their Steward to account---they begin; 
he, ſtruck with the dexterity of his brother 
in the Goſpel, follows his example; he calls 
before him, his Lord's debtors, inſtructs 
them to ſhare the ſpoils of the houſhold, 
to alter their bills quickly, for the time was 
come when he might be no longer Steward. 
Scandalous items, he wrote, fooliſh, for 
bribes and ſcalping knives; Jews-harps 
for the unharmonious, and razors for 2 
beardleſs. The people commend his wiſ- 
dom, and turn him over to his friends of 
the Mammon for his reward. ; 


n 


If the right of, the people to petition 
and redreſs be not hitherto Jahovred, it is 
merely becauſe it is conſidered as inconteſ- 
tible. The evidence of the ſenſes is only 
requiſite tothe conviction of ſimple truths ; 
the blind cannot be perſuaded of colour, 


* 


the deaf of ſound; no man, not wanting 
thoſe ſenſes, will be detained from the 


tis 
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of liberty by any combination of the ap- 
pointed powers, as reſtore it after it hath. 
been ſubverted by ſuch a combination. 

In all governments, whoſe ſubjects have 
not irrevocably ſurrendered their lives and 
liberties to the abſolute diſpoſal of maſters, 
ſuch a ſupremacy muſt be lodged ſome- 
where. If in England it could be claimed 
by the King, or any other branch of the 
Legiſlature, the people and the other two 
branches muſt, after a little time, be the 
ſlaves of that one. The ſafety of the State, 
the ſecurity of ſociety, ſhould be then in- 
truſted to him or them who were moſt in- 
tereſted in its overthrow ; upon the ſame. 
principle, that by the politive law of Eng 
land, the perſon intereſted in the death . 
minor, ſhall never be intruſted with the 
guardianſhip of his perſon; it is provided 
by the parties, to that original contract 
ſpoken of at the Revolution, wat the power 
of life and death over the liberties of Eng- 
land, ſhould never be intruſted to the King, 
Lords, or Commons diſtinctively, or to 


the whole Legiſlature compoundedly ; 


otherwiſe in any emergency, how alarming 
ſoever, the people are deſtitute of reſource. 
A great Auer ſays, „ If by any means 
%a miſgovernment ſhall fall upon the Par- 
ans liament, the TL are left without all 


® Sir Maca Parl. 49. 
. | «© manner 
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te manner of remedy 1” and the Jud; e, 
Blackſtone, hath carried the notion of a 
ſovereignty in England independent of the 
poopie as far as it will bear; although in 


is Syſtem, he hath fixed the King as the 


governing Iuminary, the center of Britiſh 
glory, and hath given derivitative radiancy 
to the ſubordinate planets, the Peers and 
the Commons, and hath exhibited the 
whole ſphere an obje& of the higheſt ad- 
miration and wonder, yet hath not even 
he denied an over-ruling omnipotence: 
he examines the poſition of Sir m Hale, 
and ſuppoſes that a miſgovernment may 


fall upon the Parliament, and “ appeals 


% to the prudence of the times to provide 
« a remedy. according to the emergency. 

Sir M. Hale muſt have intended, by what 
he forbore to expreſs, that the abjedts are 


in ſuch caſe without 8 but dy out- 


of- door exertion : Judge Blackſtone muſt 
have meant by the prudence of the times, 
the prudence of the people ; otherwiſe both 


are unintelligible, and the ſecurity of the 


people, for right and good government, 
reſts in the. diſcretion of their betrayers- 
and oppreſſors; in every emergency they 
are irreparably undone. 

In any other ſyſtem of Government ever 
yet framed, it might perhaps be NT 


as | Blackſtone; 245. 


whether | 
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whether ſuch a ſupremacy be the right of 
the people? When an Ariſtocracy, a 
Monarchy, or a Democracy, is once eſtab- 
liſhed by the people, they have fully and 
finally exerciſed their natural authority; if 
the Prince, the Nobles, or their leaders, 
act afterwards repugnant to the common 
weal, if their Governors become their ty- 
rants, yet are they without reſource or re-, 
medy; for when they appointed the Go- 


vernment, they departed with their whole 
power; and however they may be injured, 


oppreſied, or tyrannized over, they muſt 
charge the evil to their own account, and 
wait ſome fortunate conjunction of circum- 
ſtances; till their Maſters, drenched in ty- 
ranny and intoxicated with power, and de- 
bauched with effeminacy, are careleſs and 
ſecure, they muſt not dare to ſtruggle from 
the yoke, and then the juſtice of their ex- 
ertion can only be determined by ſucceſs, 
which, unleſs they can command, their 
having deſerved will avail them nothing. 
But, in England, the caſe is totally dif- 
ferent. The mixed government of Eng- 
land is imperfect, unleſs every part whereof 
it is compounded be in itſelf complete ; it 
cannot be perfect as to its monarchical and 
ariſtocratical compoſitions, and only quali- 
fed in its democratical. To avoid tumult 
and confuſion, the people wiſely ordained, 


that the democratical authority ſhould be 


. exerciſed 


WAP 


exerciſed by repreſentation, contenting 
themſelves with the ſuperintendency of a 
principal ; they know that their repreſen- 
tatives cannot by any poſſibility oppreſs. 
injure, or encroach upon the rights. of 
either of the other branches of the Govern- 


ment, and that the rights of the people mult 


O 
be ſecure againſt the Prince and Peers, un- 


leſs through the treachery of their imme- 
diate truſtees, and therefore, that if the 
freedom of the State ſhall at any time be 
endangered, every branch of the Govern- 
ment muſt combine ; and in ſuch emergen- 
cy, they claim of common right a general 


coercive authority over the whole; over 


their repreſentatives as principals; over the 
other branches as acceſſaries. This right 
of ſupremacy, as it would be extreme 235 
in the people ever to have reſigned, 

would be extreme abſurdity to 3 ; J 
for it was not in the power of the founders 
of our Conſtitution to have commiſſioned 
any man or ſet of men with an uncontroul- 
able authority over the life, perſon, and 
eſtate, even of the conventioner himſelf, 
much leſs of his family and deſcendants ; 
for ſeeing a man cannot "diſpoſe of his own 


_ he pleaſes, ſo neither can he diſpoſe 
of the means of preſerving that life; and 


as liberty is the preſervative of both life and 
property, he cannot depute to any other a 
power to 2 15 it in any degree; no law of 
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ſociety, contrary to the Divine Law, is bind- 


ing upon any man; the law which ſhould. 
command any man to kill another who was 
free from fault, ought not to be obeyed: 
a law which ſhould impower any officer or 
ofticers to impriſon, or to rob a number of 
unarmed, unoffending citizens, it would be 
criminal to ſubmit to: what would be an 
offence againſt the Divine Law by one man, 
can receive no ſanctification from being the 
act of a multitude, by what name ſoever 
they be diſtinguiſhed- Lords, Commons, 
Parliament or Kings. The voice of God 
in ſuch caſe calls aloud among the people 
to provide, ** Ne quid detrimenti reſpub- 
„ /ica capiat, and neither privilege nor 
dignity, pre-eminence nor authority, can 
deter them from paying obedience to the 
ſacredneſs of the command. | 

The people of England are now ſo called 
upon; they obey; the manner of their 
acting cannot alarm any man in the king- 
dom, otherwiſe than as the Judge's trumpet 
doth the confcious criminal; they riot not 
in arms, to the hindrance of public juſtice, 
or the public peace; they troop not round 
the Houſes of Parliament; but with that 
decency and good order. which becomes 
ſubjects, and that firmneſs and intrepidity 
which becomes Engliſhmen, they call upon 
the Pailiament, they repreſent their griey- 
ances, thoſe diſorders in the Government, 
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which, if continued, muſt end in the 1 ruin 
of the Commonwealth. The moſt ſtrenu- 
ous advocates againſt the people do not diſ- 
approve of the petitions; they pretend to 
be convinced that reformation is neceſlary 
but it is the inſidious approbation of a 
Sultan, which flatters the miſtreſs and the 
minion he hath predetermined to diſgrace, 
which would make the friends of the pe- 
titions leſs watchful and leſs earneſt; 
whilſt theſe men pretend to approve of the 
petitions, they are vociferous gun Aſſo- 
ciations and Committees of orreſpond- 
ence; they diſregard the buzzing * the 
bee, if they can ſecure themſelves againſt 
its ſting ; they know, that were it not for 
Aſſociations and Correſpondence, the pe- 
titions would lie harmleſsly on the table, 
for the peruſal of the Members.” Secure 
of a majority, the Miniſter will permit 
ſpeeches in favour of the petitions ; his 
F minions top ſhall encomium upon them; 
1 | but when the friends of the people have 
j run out the tether of debate allotted by 
#3 the Miniſter, they ſhall be ſuddenly filenc- 
| ed by the vociteration of Queſtion | 
=” } * Queſtion!” 
| | | Men advanced in ſtation, after ſome time, 
| forget that they owe promotion to any one, 
Individual conſequence is allied to abuſe 
17 power; it ſoon becomes the refuge of the 
| N offender. A Member of Parliament, hack: 


nied 
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nied in political fin, grows - confident that 
he is not a repreſentative of the people ; if 


he ſhall deign to ſay a few words on the 


ſubject, he will riſe with great deliberation, 


bis countenance conſequentially compoſed, 


indignation in his eye, and lunacy on his 
tongue ; he will tell the Houſe, that the 
petitions may be received as the prayers of 
the people; he will admit that the people 
have a right to petition, to beg, but that 
that Houſe alſo hath a right to anſwer them 


like beggars; but, Aſſociations and Commit- 


tees of Correſpondence---what ? A dictato- 
rial power out of Parliament. Is that 
Houle to be dictated to by a mob ? If ſuch 
Committees are attended to, the very foun- 
dations of the Conſtitution are broken up ; 


all order ard diſtinction ſhall be overborne 
r the people? they may, perhaps, inſtruct 


their repreſentatives, but they muſt not 

reſume to command them and after a 
— cable of ſuch jargon is run out, the 
frenzy will evaporate in * Queſtion! 
« Queſtion !” | 

The people ſay, that this is ſomething 
like the right reaſoning of a madman ; he 
ſuppoſes that the Houſe of Commons 1s the 
Parliament, that he himſelf is the Houſe of 
Commons, and that he is virtuous and un- 


corrupted. The reply of the people is 


ſhort, that the Houſe of Commons is cor- 
fupted, that their orator is a placeman, a 
penſioner, 


(139 J 
penſioner, a contract - jobber; that every let - 
ter in his ſprech is priced; that he and his 
iellows have fold the liberties of the peop ple 
to the Crown ; that they have wholly trant- 
fe rred the legiſlative power into the hands 
of the executive magiſtrate ; that the weight 
of the people is taken out of the political 
ſcale; that the people are reſolved to reſtore 
the ballance, and to that end will make 
heir voice heard throughout the kingdom. 

That the power of the people ends when 
they fuffrage to Parliament, is a maxim 
very znconfiderately adopted by man 
writers. on. the Conſti:ution of England; 
but its fole foundation is the nirhdrſty of 
ſuch writers, principally foreigners; The 
revolutions in England evidence that ſuch a 
maxim is not conſiſtent with facts; the 
nature of the Couſtitution proves it to be 
inconſiſtent with the public ſecurity. tiu- 
man wiſdom cannot conſtruct an univerſa 
barrbr againſt human paſſions. If ambi- 
on be denred entrance at one door, it will 
uc or make another; whether ns ftaff be 
prerogative or influence, it will ſupport it- 
wit a grcat while; whatever be its means, 
is will nud bodies which cannet refiſt its 
i pulſe; if the founcers of the er mea 
tion had provided only the ordinary ch 
em that mb the King, the Lords, 964 
the; Commons, each againſt the other, 
ere »culd long ſince have been un- 
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diſtinguiſhable. from other Monarchies, or 
other Republics ; her firſt revolution muſt 
have been from liberty to tyranny,, and in 
every. ſuccceding one ſhe could only change 
her maſter; a further cheque is therefore 
provided the power of the people in an 
Out- of-door Parliament. The hiſtory of 
England, as well before as ſince the Con- 
queſt, furniſhes many inſtances of revolu- 
tions, in every one of which the Govern- 
men: was diſſolved, but never one in which 
the Conſtitution was irrecoverably loſt, and 
but one in which it was ſhaken. The 
ſpring, by the force of which the Conſti- 
tution of England hath withſtood ' almoſt 
&« the wreck. of matter, and the cruſh of 
cc worlds,” is, the power of the people 
paramount to the appointed Government. 
It is that which drew fix Sceptres of the 


Heptarchy to the hand of Egbert, and 


againſt the invaſions of the Dane and the 


Norman, preſerved to the people the birth- 


rights of Engliſhmen, which withſtood 


the uſurpations of Stephen, and the con- 
vulkons of Maud, the fury of John, the 
artifice of Henry III. the inſanity of Ed- 
ward II. and - iq intrigues of Iſabella, the 
waywardneſs of Richard II. the childiſh- 
neſs of Henry VI. the avarice of Henry 
VII the_tyranny of Henry VIII. the al- 
mightineſs of James I. — inſincerity of 
Charles I. the fanaticiim of Oliver, and 
the 
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the bigotry of James IT. If the power of 
the people exiſted and ended in an inſtant, 
In the bare nomination of men to Parlia- 
ment, ſtability could never have characte- 
riſed the Government of England ; then, 
with eaſe and impunity, might the ſervant 
hired for years, aſſume to be the maſter of 
his maſter, and ſay he would hold his em- 
ployment for a longer term, againſt the 
conſent and intereſt of his maſter, and rob, 
and plunder, and fire his houſe, and declare 
that he and his fellow-ſervants were the 
only judges, whether the maſter had au- 
thority to hire them, and whether the 
themſelves had acted honeſtly or not? Then 
might they laugh in their maſters faces, 
and tell them their only remedy was not 
to elect them again when they pleaſed 
to give an opportunity. 


Whilſt the people clearly know their 


own power, they carefully advert to the 
danger to be apprehended from the exerciſe 
of it; they know they are molt liable to be 
impoſed upon by the ſpecious artifice of 
predetermined apoſtacy ; that whilit they 
exerciſe their democratical authority. in an 
aſſembly of the people at large, they are 
expoſed - to the miſeries, misfortunes, and 
miſchiefs, which they meant to guard 
againſt by parliamentary repreſentation ; 
that if they ſhall ſuffer matters to remain 
_ unſettled, they ſhall unavoidably fall 

into 
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11 
into the ſnarez the powerful policy of 
Cromwell is ever in their view: the neceſ- 
ſity of the time, which called upon him as 
a defender, the ſtrict execution of his au- 
thority, the glory of England in his reign, 
the acquiſition of Jamaica and Dunkirk to 
the demeſne of England; all cannot leſſen 
the horror of the ſuſpenſion of freedom for 
a day in England, the people, therefore, re- 
ſolved to act with firmneſs and -celerity. * 
The hiſtory of England would be the 
duſty incumberance of the library, wete it 
not for the inſtances of the ſupreme power 
of the people with which it abounds. Soon 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth, arbi- 
trary power ſhewed itſelf undiſguiſed in 
England, ſpoke its own language, told the 
people, That as it was blaſphemy and 
* prophaneneſs to diſpute what the Al- 
*: mighty could do, ſo it was preſumption 
tand ſedĩtion to diſpute what a Kihg might 
do in the plenitude of his power.“ The 
furnace of the Star- chamber, and the beatry 
of Carr and Villiers convinced the people 
the words were not air but Sir Edward 
Coke, who once called the Duke of Buck 
ingham * the Saviour of the nation? cαν 
not protect the Duke againſt Felton, not 
Charles againſt the people. The Crown 
only. was hereditary to James; the meaſures 
of James were hereditary in Charles; he 
conſidered the people as his property; he 
1 F 1 
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ruled, he tyrannized, he mocked them; he 
added the inſult of a fool to the paſſions:of 
a tyrant; he called them to Parliament — 
they accuſed the Duke---he diſmifled them 
he rejected their money, becauſe they of- 
fered him their counſel; he called them 
again---they coupled grievances: with. the 
Duke---he turned them off; they were 
'ſervants out of place---he called them a 
third time=-+they would ſtill be the ſervants 
of the public---he bad them get again 
about their buſineſs- -a fourth time alſo--- 
and then for twelve years he did not 
trouble himſelf about them he yet found 
money -he raiſed his rents, againſt his 
own covenants---by the advice of his Mini- 
ſters, he made all the titles of the kingdom 
defeQive--=ſeized for the forfeitures- gra- 
ciouſly regranted for enormous fines, and at 
quadruple rents he forced the yeomanry 
to buy honours at his ſword blade; he 
openly picked the pockets of the people, 
and called his legerdemain, benevolence ; 
he commanded them at laſt to build ſhips 
upon dry land: this was the triumph of a 
Pharoah, and the Iſraelites cried out. 
Hambden, like another Moſes, ſtood before 
him, and told him he muſt let the people 
go. The King's heart was hardened ---he 
called forth the mägieians of the land, 
the ſuborned Judges of England, to pro- 
nqunce, that, in times of neceſſity, the King 

By | might 
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might a levy taxes, without Parliament, 
and that the King was the ſole judge 
of that neceſfity. Hambden was ſoon af- 
ter-fentenced to contribute his twenty ſhil- 
lngs.towards the inland navy. The circle 
of Ele) round the head of Charles could 
not ſecure him againſt the clamours of the 

ple. He ſummoned his Peers to coun- 
{cl bim at York>-»a Parliament was called 
--:the people petitioned, the Parliament ad- 
dreſſed the King - -he palliated the conduct 
of a tyrant, with the ſophiſtry of a jeſuĩt ͥ 


they were vehement againſt his Miniſters- 
and» evil Counſellors-—he denied he had 


any - the Parliament bid him be cautious- 
NY that the windows of Heaven were opened 
4 againſt him-=-that the fountains of the 
great deep ſhould be broken up---and' that 
unleſs he repented and reformed, the flood 
muſt aſſuredly overwhelm him. He mock- 
ed at the prediction, and at the ark the 
Parliament was building---he. fell a victim 
to the power of the people 
J The miſgovernment 405 Charles ended 
not when he called the Parliament of 
1640: he, in that Parliament, and as King, 
betrayed the truſt of Royalty; he ſurren- 
dered his neceflary: prerogative” of diſſolu- 
tion to the Houſes; he enabled them to 
deſtroy the liberties of Efigland, which 
they prefaced with his own public execu- 
| tion; a juſt and a neceflary'facrifice to the 
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violated traſt! à ſacrifice which neither 
the ridicule of Butler, nor the delicacy of 
Hume, can ever obliterate from the memory 
of Engliſhmen! This inſtance the people 
conſider with the ſevereſt. circumſpection. 
From the time that the King ſhared his ex- 
ecutive authority with. the Legiſlature, he 
ſeparated his Royal from his political ca- 
pacity, and the people afterwards carried 
that diſtinction to the. block, When 
. Charles united the executive and legiſlative 
owers, he dragged the key-ſtone from the 
Roy al Arch, which ſuddenly. fell in, and 
not Vikas only him in the ruin, but vie- 
lently demoliſhed the Crown of England. 
The people know, that if they again ha- 
zard the diſſolution of the Conſtitution, by 
the union of the legiſlative and executive 
powers, how inſecure ſhall be their liber- 
ties---they, therefore, never will loſe fight 
of this very awful inſtance-<-Britiſh. Kings 
will do wiſely. to think how dangerous it is 
to provoke a ſpirit , which is inwrought in 
the heart of every man in England, and 
which every hand will TY to and au- 
thenzicate. > ea 15 Bil 
Although dhe people 3 jealous of 
| their repreſentatives, yet will they carefully 
guard againſt. any infringement of the 
Con! itution, by any branch of the Govern» 
ment. If they cannot ſo effectually guard; 
What adfantagechire the * of _ 
Mo lan 
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land over the flayes of the Mogul? The 
King and Peers are perſonally parties to 
every law; readily, therefore, may the Ariſe 
tocracy bend to the Monarchy, or the Mo- 
narchy ſuffer itſelf 'to be ſwallowed in 
the Ariſtocracy. With great facility may 
both unite to beat down the Democracy, if 
the '558 Commoners, who repreſent it, be 
conſidered the whole body of the people. 
In that the repreſentatives are not, nor can 
be conſidered, confiſts the juſt ſecurity of 
the liberties of England : the repreſentatives 
are the Ambaſſadors of the people to the 
great Council of the realm: the people muſt 


be bound, of neceſſity, by every act of 


theirs, which is not inconſiſtent with their 
credentials; but whether through weak= 
neſs or treachery, the Ambaſſadors abuſe 
their delegated truſt, the Potentate, whoſe 


legates they are, is juſtified. not only in in- 
ſtantly recalling them, but in declaring war 
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againſt that State by whoſe perfidy they 
were impofed on. The chain of Govern- 
ment in England has two links; the King's 
XZ Coronation -oath to rule and govern ac- 
"3 cording to law; the oath of the people of 
XZ allegiance to the King. Little advantage 


have the people from the Coronation oath, 
If, on the violation of that (and the hypo- 
theſis is not parodoxical) the people are in- 
violably bound by theirs. A Chaplain of 
James II. told the murmuring people, 
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ee that King's promiſes. were free dona- 
« tives; that he only had the power over 
15 them, and might at will retract them.” 
The fubtlety. ruined the King, and made 
Poor Cartwright a Bichop. 

Chief magiltrates, whether 1 
Peers, or Commoners, being originally 
appointed to the; preſidency, over others, 
ot account of ſuperior excellence, their 
electors ſhould ſo long pay them that reve- 
rence and duty, as they themſelves, by hold- 
ing up to thoſe perfections, convince them 
they were not miſtaken in their choice. 
When Princes deviate, from thoſe excellen- 
eies, the. very cauſe of their Pan men 
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3 at once the worthineſs of 1 and Peo- 
I If the, people fail in their duty, the 
rince has right and authority. to correct, 
to puniſh,” to compel them nay, the be- 
ple: have themſelves conſented, , that diſte 
Fpect to a certain degree ſhall be Fs 
with the life, of the offender. Whenever, 
on the other hand, the Prince hecomes. with 
Juſtice diſtruſted by the people; he cannot 
= their complaints. faction, their reſent- 
men diſobedienge, nar their action treaſon; 
H A wiſe Prince will diſcover. his. error ere it 
i | be too late, he will not ſcruple to acknow- 9 
| 2 it; he will, like Edward 1. give in- 
11 - fjamt proof, of his ſincerity, by removing 
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the cauſe of offence ; he will, with out-outs 
of-door conviction, be ſatisfied that protec- 
tion and allegiance ate correllative tertos; 
Y that both muſt exiſt, or neither; that one 
cannot be taken, and the other left. 
The King is in the government, what 
the pendulum is in a clock; which, by the 
exactneſs of its vibrations, preſerves regu- 
Y larity in the whole machine; without it, 
the work is at a ſtand. Of ſuch conſe- 
quence are the rightful actions of a Prince; 
he it is who directs and ſecures the reſpectful 
obedience of his ſubjects; gives motion to 
their actions, and preſerves the due relation 
between them. Let him not accuſe them, 
if they are irregular in their conduct; their 
EY regularity is governed by his. The people 
are the gnomon of a dial; -whoſe ſhadow is 
guided by the Sun. Monarchial govern- 


t is .evident from the ancient tenure of | lands in Eng- 
land, that the principles of the Engliſh government above in- 
lied upon are jaſt. It 15 notorious, that thoſe tenures were 
deduced from, and regulated by, the tenure of the Crown in 
= England, even ſubſequent. to the Congueſt. | An ancient author 
thus expreſſes himſeſſ, concerning the reciprocal feaity af ibe 
lord and tenant : Nil facere poteſt tenens ,propter obliga- 
JF ©* tionem homagii, quod yertatur domino ad exhzredatio- 
IF << nem, vel aliam attrocem injuriam. Nec,dominus tenenti 
a converſo, quod fi fecerint diſſolvitur & extinguitur 
« homagium omnino,” & homagii connexio & obligatio, & 

erit inde juſtum judicium cum venerit contra homagium 
& fidelitatis ſacramentum quod in eo in quo delingu; 
“ puniantur. 8. in perfona domini quod amittat dominf- 
um, & in perfoga tenentis quod amittat tenementum.“ 
braddon. fo. 80. 82 
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ment. was firſt introduced among men to 
avoid the diſorders and inconveniencies re- 
ſulting from repeated elections of the chief 
magiſtrate, and to bind one man in the 
empire, by the nobleſt principle in nature, 
Gratitude, to be attentive to the welfare of 
the people, by whom he was ſo peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed. It cannot be conceived, that 
rational beings would put themſelves in a 
worle condition by ſuch an eleQion, than 
they were before; that they would ex- 
change the caſual inordinancy of collective 
conſultation and action, for certain, ſettled, 
ſyſtematic, hereditary oppreſſion. Vet this 
ihe people of England have done, if every 
magiſtrate, by what name or rank diſtin- 
puiſhed, be not accountable to the people 
for his political conduct. It cannot be that 
the people at once inyeſted their Prince 
with powers to protect and to overthrow 
their liberties. If then the Prince ſhall, at 
any time, contrive againſt the public good, 
he acts inconſiſtent with the power veſted 
in him by the people, and muſt neceſſarily 
be accountable for his miſrule. 
The objection of every ſycophant is, 
Who are to be judges on the occaſion ? 
Who, but the people? Who but thoſe 
from whom the commiſſion flowed can de- 
Tide upon the due execution of it? No part 
of the conſideration of the grant of Sove- 


reignty moved from the Prince; the pro- 
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tection of the people and the due execution of 
the laws they before lived under, was the ſole 
cauſe of the grant on the part of the people. 
It is as to the Prince a ſubſequent condition. 
The eſtate muſt be avoided on the non- per- 
formance, The Prince yielded not any 
part of his natural liberty for the ſecurity 
of his political. And it ſounds oddly to ſay 
that the Commiſſioners of the Prince ſhould 
in ſuch an emergency be his Judges, or that 
any tribunal but the people in their Gene- 
ral Aſſembly, in their Out-of door Parlia- 
ment, ſhould judge him, or that he ſhould 
not in any caſe be judged of any. 

After the execution of Charles I. the 
ſpirit of liberty evaporated in a fanatic out- 
rage and factious ambition, which raiſed a 
politic uſurper to the ſupreme power, All 1 
the ſucceeding troubles in England, and the . 
neceſſity which compelled the people at 

length to raiſe to the throne a man deſtitute 
o principle, gratitude, probity; diſhoneſt, 
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inſincere, tyrannic, were due to their want 1 
of circumſpection on that occaſion: to the 
is Want of aſſociation and correſpondence, of 
on? # unanimity and uniformity of counſel and 
noſe action. Afterwards in the reign of Charles 
de- II. the bill of excluſion, after it had made 
. 3 way through the Houſe of Commons, miſ- 
ove= ,'F carried in the Lords for want of aſſociation 


pro- and correſpondence. To the want of aſſo- 
ion | G ciation 
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ciation and correſpondence, the people at- 
tribute all the evils arifing to the State 
from the pretenſions of a foreign Papiſt to 
the throne. To the ſame cauſe, that moſt 
unconſtitutional and unwarrantable exam- 
ple in the reign of George I. of a Par- 
liament, returned by the people to ſerve 
for three years, electing themſelves for ſe- 
ven; and the ſubſequent illegal aſſumption 
of all ſucceeding Parliaments againſt the 
fpirit of the Bill of Rights, a bill framed by 
the people in an Out-of door Parliament, 
and againſt the letter of the ſtatute 12 
William III. to the want of aſſociation and 
correſpondence at that day the people attri- 
bute the neceſlity of aflociating and correſ- 
ponding at this. 

But the utility of aſſociation aid corre- 
ſpondence depend not ſingly on negative 
authority. The people owe to aſſociation 
and correſpondence, that their monarch is 
not now a Papiſt: that a Kirk does not now 
give law in the field, and a Jefferies mar- 
ſhall on the bench; that the Prince of 
Orange did not return to Holland and leave 
England to the mercy of King James; 
that the Revolution of 1688, can now be 
produced in proof of the power of the 
people of England that did the people 
know but the aſſociation and correſpondence 
of that day, it might perhaps be pre- 
tended that the aſſociations and corre- 
ipondence 
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ſpondence of this day are not juſtifi- 
able againſt the faithleſsneſs of Parliament. 

Again, the people aſſociated and cor- 
reſponded; they know the enemy they 
have to combat with will not be cajoled; 


he muſt be terrified; that ſimple prayer will 


be fruitleſs; that to ſuch this Parliament will 
give them a log for a king, who ſhall mock 
them with dullneſs, obſtinacy and ſtupidity, 


or a ſtork, who ſhall ſtop the turbulent 


croaking of his ſubjects by devouring them. 


They, therefore, are reſolute to convince 


this Parliament, that their miſeries will not 
bear to be ſported with; that this Parlia- 
ment, adverting to the calamities occaſion- 
ed by the lethargic and wicked inattention 
of paſt times, may, by a patriotic activity, 
prevent them at the preſent; that Parlia- 


ment may know, that the people conſider 
the equilibrium between the component 


parts of the government, as the baſis and 


conſtitutional ſecurity of their liberties; 


that they will interpoſe as men, to prevent 
preponderation by prerogative, corruption, 
or influence. 8 
The collected ſtrength of the people is 
converged in the Parliament. In every of 
the three eſtates certain prerogatives are 
veſted for the public good; prerogatives 
which ſet them far above the level of the 


people, but without which, the indepen- 
- dency of any could not for any time be 
preſerved; in order to which, each eſtate 
3 G 2 is 
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is abſolute, as againſt the others. The 
Commons cannot, without endangering the 


public liberty, interfere with the preroga- 


tives of either of the other two eſtates. 
The King and Lords are as fully reſtrained 
with reſpect to the Commons and each 
other. Thus far, and thus far only, is ab- 
ſoluteneſs, aſcribable to any or to all the 
eſtates of Parliament; without hazarding 
the Conſtitution, none of them can pretend 
to a greater, or not inſiſt upon ſo much. 
It was the intention of the founders of our 
Conſtitution to ſecure it againſt all the go- 
vernors; they ſet each as a jealous guard 
upon the other. When Cromwell formed 
the deſign of Sovereignty, he firſt made the 
King, afterwards the Lords, and laſt the, 
Commons odious to the people. Liberty 
was then drunk in England; and, in the 
fury of her frolick, declared Cromwell her 
Protector. She ſoon heavily repented her 
raſhneſs ; ; ſhe told the people that, Kill- 
* ing her Protector would not be murder.” 
The conſequence of debauchery is more 
extenſive than foreſeen. Liberty was not 
erfectly awake, even at the Revolution. 
The out-lines of the Conflitution were re- 
"Rr: the parapet of Liberty was raiſed 
by the Bill of Rights, but like the firſt 
walls of Rome, ſo flightly, and ſo low, that 
any daring intruder, might readily, in 
mockery or malice, beay's over or break 
Feuer . 1 „ Qi 
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The great imperfeQion in the ſettlement 
at the Revolution was, that the people 
contented themſelves with declaring their 
rights; they did not provide any penalty 
againſt the infringement of them; they 
did not define the prerogatives of the 
Prince, or declare to what end thoſe prero- 
gatives were his ; they left it in the power 


of fature Kings, who ſhould be weak 


enough to attend to evil Counſellors, to 
overturn the whole ſtructure, to undermine, 
to contrive againſt it; they left a neceſſity 
for more clearly explaining the office and 


duty of a King of England. 


The King is the arbiter of war and 
peace; the Generaliflimo of the armies of 
England; the High Steward of her reve- 


nues; the head, beginning, and end of her 


Parliament ; the publiſher and executor of 
her laws,; the fountain of her juſtice and 
her honours---his perſon is ſacred---he can 
do no wrong---he is immortal---he is all- 
powerful. Theſe prerogatives and attri- 
butes appear inconſiſtent with that liberty 
which is the boaſt of Engliſhmen, and 
would actually be fo, if the reaſon and 
ſpirit of them were not found in the nature 
of the Conſtitution of England. The 
founders of the Britiſh Government diſco- 


vered, that a permanent form might be, as 
indeed it can only be, by providing, as far 


as human wiſdom ean provide, againft the 
4 #779 poſſibility 
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poſſibility of the King's ever interfering in 
the Government, otherwiſe than in his po- 
litical capacity ; the atrributes of a King 
of England are not otherwiſe reconcileable 
with human nature. Human wiſdom can- 
not erect a barrier which ſhall hold per- 
petual againſt nature. Obſtinacy, folly, 
| at and every paſſion incident to 

umanity, is found in man, whatſoever be 
his ſituation, whatever be his part in the 
theatre of life: even in England, Princes 
have been found who diſproved the po- 
litical truth of the principles of Royalty--- 
Charles I. and James II. are glaring in- 
ſtances againſt the immortality of the Royal 
character- the Reſtoration and the Revo- 
lution evidence the vacancy of the Throne, 
by the execution and baniſhment of the 
very King himſelf. Almoſt every King 
ſince the Conqueſt is an exception to the 
generality of the policy, in one inſtance or 
another. 

The King 1s all-powerful, or, as Judge 
Blackſtone * expreſſes it, © abſolute,” the 
meaning of which is not, as the whimſineſs 
of one James, and the bigotry of another, 
underſtood it, and as a writer, under ano- 
ther tyrant, has expreſſed it, that he is + 
-* Vicarius, et Miniſter die in terra,” and 


that “ omnis quidem ſub eo eft, et ipſe ſub 


'I Blackft, 250, + Braon. temp. Hen. III. 
: nulla, 
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* nullo, niſi tantum ſub Deo.” Such an 
interpretation is not conſiſtent with com- 
mon ſenſe, much leſs with the common 
law, and common ſecurity of the Govern- 
ment. The common law juſtly reſcues the 


almightineſs of the Prince from the idolatry 


of the ſubject. The ſame expounder, under 
Henry III. explains himſelf; he ſays, 
* Rex debet efſe ſub lege,” and gives this 
ſtriking reaſon, * Quia lex facit regem. 
So that in England the King hath a ſupe- 
rior---the law. The law doth not, indeed, 
ſuppoſe a caſe wherein the King can be- 
come the object of its cognizance, but con- 
tents itſelf ſpiritedly to pronounce, that he 


ought to be © ſub lege; and to declare, 


that the law © facit regem. 

The King can do no wrong ;” a fic- 
tion, though not applicable to any haman 
conſtitution, inſeparable from the royal cha- 
rater. The law has divided the King's 
capacity into two parts, his legiſlative and 
executive; and in either acting, the laws 
ſcruple not to pronounce, that the King 
can do.no wrong ; his power, as a legifla- 
tor, is confined to aſſenting or diſſenting to 
the laws propounded by the other branches 
of the legiſlature. He cannot propoſe any 
law; ſo that whilſt his executive and legiſ- 


lative capacities are diſtinct, it is not poſh- 


ble that he can/do wrong, unleſs as Charles 
I. by not withholding his aſſent to a law 
| confederated 
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confederated by the Lords and Commons, 
from which the deſtruction of the Con- 
ſtitution muſt flow. However, as that 
Prince fell a martyr to that crime, the 
precedent is not likely to be followed: 
with equal reaſon the law declares, that 
the King can do no wrong in his executive 
capacity. As the executor of the laws, the 
King can do only what the laws have pre- 
viouſly ordained, acting as King, he can- 
not walk out of the verge of the law ; the 
law wiſely preſumes what is unlawful to 
be impoſſible; its language is, . NII 
te enim aliud poteft Rex, niſi id ſolum, quod 
* de jure poteſt. Before, therefore, the 
Prince can be juſtly charged by the people 
with any breach of his duty, he muſt ceaſe 
to be King, that is, King according to the 
laws of England. 3 

The law hath wiſely guarded againſt that 
confuſion which muſt ariſe from the un- 
certainty of diſtinguiſhing between the 
King's natural and political capacity, con- 
ſidering him only in his political; hence it 
is, the attributes of Divinity ceaſe to be 


blaſphemous or prophane. In order that 


the King may rule with juſtice and judg- 
ment, the man is wholly unlooked to by 
the law. The law doth not conceive that 
the King will ever ſuffer his private intereſts 
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or private paſſions to interpoſe in the ad- 


miniſtration of the government; or that 
the man will be the maſter of the magi- 


ſtrate. Whilſt, therefore, the King knows 
and ſupports his own rights, he will find 
the law a willing and a powerful protector; 


but if a King of England ſhall forget him- 
ſelf, and diſregard his royal digtiity, and 
ſuffer his natural to uſurp upon his political 
character, the law is then called upon to 
prove its ſupremacy, to convince him that 


he is ſubject to the law, and that the law 
it is which made him King. 


4 The founders of our monarchy tnight 


it have made it elective, if they had thought 


« proper.” The people wiſhed for that 
form of government in which they could 


beſt enjoy the quiet of ſociety. Againſt 
- periodical tumult and bloodſhed, they pro- 


vided an hereditary monarchy, ſubje& to 


limitation by Parliament and the peo- 


ple. + This hereditary appointment has 
i« been acquieſced in by general conſent, 
and by degrees ripened into common 


e law; the very ſame title that every man 


* hath to his own eſtate. - Lands are not 
naturally deſcendable any more than 
te thrones ; but the law has thought pro- 
5 per, for the benefit and peace of the pub- 
lic, to eſtabliſh hereditary ſucceſſion in 
% one as well as the other.” Thus is the 


®' Blackſtone, 192. + lb. id. 
H law 
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law of the Crown laid down by a late learned 
expounder; and hereupon is the doctrine 
here advanced founded, Incident to the 
grant of every private eſtate, move it from 
whom it may, is a condition that the pro- 
prietor commit not felony, which works a 
forfeiture of his very right of inheritance to 
the King, whom, the people have appointed 
the depoſitory of ſuch property as ſo reverts 
to the common ſtock. | -Unaccountable and 
repugnant to reaſon would it have been to 
have appointed to the Crown all forfeitures 
for violation of the laws, and to declare that 
the King himſelf ſhould be exempt from all 
forfeitures for violation of the laws, how fla- 
grant ſoever; to ſay that the perſon entruſt- 
ed with the due execution of the laws hath, 
by law, a privilege to infringe and trample 
them with impunity. The condition inci- 
dent to the tenure of the Crown is expreſſed 
in the ſtrongeſt terms in the Coronation 
Oath, and is called by the lawyers , 
« The duties incumbent on the King,” 
_ which may be ſummed in this, that he go- 
vern his people according to law. As for- 
feiture works ſuch a corruption of blood, 
that the heir cannot inherit through his 
offending anceſtor, the heir of a Prince, 
Who had forfeited his crown for violation 
of his contract, never ſucceeded his. an- 
. ceſtor by right of inheritance; but by the 


I Blaeckſtone, 233. ch. 6. 
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appointment and free election of the peo- 
ple: thus the ſon of Edward II. was made 
King before his 'father's death: the ſon of 
John of Gaunt was elected upon the de- 
throning, and in the life-time of Richard II. 


Edward IV. was elected upon the de- 


poſal of Henry VI. Charles II. on the ex- 
pulſion of Richard Cromwell, and the Prince 
of Orange on the expulſion of James II. 
And in he three laſt inſtances alſo the pre- 
ceding Sovereign was living. On ſuch oc- 
calions it has ever belonged to our anceſ- 
tors to determine what would be moſt likely 
to conduce to the public ſecurity. What 
they did, our poſterity and we ourſelves 
mult do, if the neceffity ſhall again ariſe®.: 
„ for whenever a queſtion ariſes between 
„ the Society at large and any Magiſtrate, 
« veſted: with powers originally delegated 
e by that Society, it muſt be determined 
* by the voice of the Society itſelf: there 
is not upon earth any other tribunal. to 
« reſort to.“ . | = 
Poor was the reſource and pitiful, an 
unworthy of a great people, when they de- 
clared that this original contract had been 
violated by the Prince, to declare that his 
abdication occaſioned the vacancy of the 
throne. It was not his deſertion of go- 
vernment, but his miſgovernment, the 


® 1 Blackſtone, 212. 
H 2. breach 
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breach of his covenant made with the peo 
ple at his coronation, the violation of the 
original contract, which induced the va- 
cancy of the throne. If he had ruled his 
people according to law and to his oath, and 
had left the kingdom as ſecretly as his fa- 
ther and the Duke of Buckingham in the 
Infanta-wooing, his people would not have 
deſerted him, or declared his throne vacant, 
or filled it with a ſtranger. The Engliſh 
then dared do that, which they dared not 
declare their mind in doing. They expelled 
their offending Sovereign, and declared he 
had run away from them. From ſuch 
falſe delicacy ſeriovs ills proceeded : had 
the people ſpoken plainly on that occaſion, 
had-they declared that for his miſrule they 
bad expelled him, the offender had never 
dared, by returning to any part of his domi- 
nions, to perſuade the people that he, had not 
abdicated the government, that he had not 
derelicted his right of royalty, and that they 
were not therefore releaſed from their oath 
of allegiance to him. Nar but for the go- 
bour of the vote of the 7th, of February 
1688, would Lewis XIV. have partpered 
in his fortunes. The grandſon. of Henry 
IV. would otherwiſe have been content 
with a palace at St. Germain's and the bleſ- 
ſings of the Jeſuits, . Were it not for this 
unmanly vote, a Commentator * on the laws 
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of England would not in thè eighteenth 
century declare, that, * an endeayour to ſub- 
* vert the Conſtitution of the kingdom by 
© breaking the original contract between 
„King and People, and a violation 
* of the fundamental laws of the king- 
* dom,” would not be ſufficient to put the 
lay of redreſs into the hands of the people, 
unleſs the offending Prince ſhauld alſo 
* withdraw bimſelf out of the kingdom.“ 
Equally poor and pitiful, and repugnant 
to the dignity as well as intereſt of Eng- 
land is the policy, which interpoſes a Mi- 
niſter, a creature unknown to the laws, 
between the people and the Prince. This 
perverſe policy hath been the ſource of 
many evils to this country: it is alike fatal 
to Prince and people. It arms the Prince 
with a falſe ſecurity: it expoſes the peo- 
ple to ſecond-hand oppreſſion. It is a per- 
verted equity which ſhelters the man who 
lifts the firebrand to the roof, and executes 
him by whoſe counſel he was criminal. 
King, Lords, and. Commons, are the only 
Governors known tq the common law of 
this Realm. This miniſterial excreſcence 1s 
not much older than the reign of James J. 
and was the curſe; of this country, of that 
Prince, and of his ſon. By the counſel of 
Somerſet, was Overbury falſely committed 
to the Tower, where his murder was ac- 


( 34 ] 
compliſhed by the wife of Eſſex, and that 
* ;jmprecation forced from the King, which 
ſuppoſition conjectures hath ſcarcely been 
fulfilled by the fates of his ſon and grand- 
ſon. By the council of Villiers was the 


ſame King ſeduced to let the Prince go pri- 


vily to —_ which ſowed the firſt ſeeds 
of that diſtruſt and diſcontent, which after- 


_ wards diſtempered the kingdom. By the 


counſel of the ſame Miniſter, that Prince 
was induced to exerciſe prerogative againſt 
Jaw, and to diffolve his Parliaments for 


_ daring to confider the Miniſter as reſpon= 


ſible for the miſconduct of the Prince: the 
counſel of evil Miniſters during that whole 
reign, has deteſtably blackened the page of 
Engliſh hiſtory. The reigns of: Edward 
II. and Richard II. produce execrable ex- 
amples of the minions of Princes, and of the 
unremitting hatred of the people towards 


them. This antipathy became a zeal rovt- 


ed in the politics of every man in England. 
Princes late endeavoured to avert it by 
changing the minion for the Miniſter: and 
ſome Princes having ſacrificed their fa- 


. * Wien it ras told King James 1. that Sir Themas O ver- 
Bury bad been poiſoned in the Tower, he was heard to exclaine 
webemently ** May the curſe of the living God attend me 
* and my poſterity to the lateſt generation, if I pardon any 
«* perſon who ſhall be conꝝicted of this murder. Frasllix, 
ibe apothecary, and biber upderlingg were convifted and exe- 
cu, "but the. Earl aud Counteſs, tbough alſo found guilty, re- 
raven taking 's pardon. Hears Trials, temp. James J. 
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vourites to their own pipue, and the 
ple having torn others from the breaſt of 
their protector, the dexterity of the Mini- 
fter hath at length wormed him into official 
conſequence. The weed hath taken root 
in the Government. itſelf ; it hath ſo bedded 
in the ſoil as to draw nouriſhment from the 
wholeſome ſtalks, which: inhale the poi- 
ſon oozed from the infected root, and ſeem 
to owe an unnatural ſhelter to the noiſame 
exotic. A phantom of royal ſecurity ; a 
blight, that nips the bloſſom and the fruit. 
The people reſolve to pluck away the tares; 
they truſt without injuring the wholeſome 
blade, They will convince the Miniſter 
that his imagined: political importance is 
no greater ſecurity to him than the naked 
favour of Princes was to a Gaveſton, a 
Spenſer, and a Mortimer. 
If it be impoſſible that a Prince can ſe- 
parate his political from his natural capa- 
city, and that he can do no wrong, either as 
a King or as a man, great indeed hath 
been the preſumption of the Parliament in 
animadverting upon, complaining of, and 
remonſtrating againſt * thoſe acts of royalty 
which are properly and perſonally his own. 
If the King can do. no wrong there can be 
nothing to redreſs, of conſequence, nothing 
to remonſtrate againſt, nothing to com- 


ry * Blackſtone, 247. 
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plain of. Bat this privilege of thus freely 
canvaſſing the acts of the Sovereign belongs 
of right to the people, and through them 
to their Repreſentatives in Parliament. 
The poſſibility of the King's doing wrong; 
otherwiſe than' through the medium of a 
Miniſter, is conſpicuous in our. antient re- 
-cords, not is it confined to ſpeeches and 


meſſages in Parliament“. King Henry 


VI. fined a man for refuſing to execute the 
office of Sheriff, to which that King had 
appointed him contrary to law: the Judges 
ſcrupled not to tell him plainly that the man 
was liable to no fine for diſobedience, and 
d that the King did an error when he made 
;« a perſon Sheriff that was not appointed 
i according to law.” . 5 
« The King is the fountain of juſtice:“ 
not that the King's will makes the law, 
- & Rex debet eſſe ſub: lege,” but becauſe 
through him, as Sovereign, the ſubje& en- 


joys the benefit of the law; he is Capi- 


Y, 


% talis juſttciarius Anglia; he may, 
therefore, direct the law through us many 
- conduits as he pleaſes; he may erect new 
Courts of Juſtice, but they muſt proceed 
according to the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
land. The people did not cry out againſt 
and aboliſh the Star Chamber, and Court 
of Requeſts, under Charles I. in denial of 
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the King's power to erect as many 
Courts as he pleaſed, for the diſtribution 
of juſtice, but becauſe he perverted thoſe 
means of right into inſtruments of moſt 
groſs and violent oppreſſion, and made 


them the footſtools of tyranny and ambi- 
tion. Thoſe demands of the people were 


not encroachments on the prerogatives of 


the Prince, but endeavours to define more 
exactly, that which was before vague and 


undefined, through the ſhort-fightedneſs' of 
their anceſtors, in not foreſeeing, that that 
which was ſalutary in the hands of one 
Prince, might beeome poiſonous and perni- 
cious in the hands of another. Diſtreſsful 
emergency forced the people to beſtir 
them; they dared to try their ſtrength / 

againſt the giant, and found him vincible 
they leaned from the rock of their liber- 


ties, and, againſt the waves and the ſtorm, 


pierced the monſter before it had made 
way to deſtroy the beauties of the Conſti- 


tation.- 2. 85 


Our law books abound with deciſions, 
wherein abſolute ſovereignty is aſcribed to 


the King. Few are the judgments where- 
in the King is not an exception 'to the law 


itſelf, We are taught that, * That is 


& Jaw in the caſe of the ſubjeR, which is 
* not law in the caſe of the King.“ 


Pioch, I. 83. 
1 Whence 
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Whence had the abſurdity, its ſource? 


whence was the King perſuaded to ſet bim- 
ſelf above the law, to which he ſolemnly 


ſwears he will conform his rule, and which 


ſo expreſsly declares itſelf his ſovereign ? 
From the warped opinion and illegal com- 


placency of his Judges, who holding their - 
offices durante bene placito, cringed to 
their maſters, and made the law bend to 
his neceſſity and caprice. By ſuch repeat- 


ed uniform decifions, a ſyſtem of juriſpru- 


dence was eſtabliſhed ; a ſtruQure of law 


was gradually, inſenſibly erected, which 


ſhould hold only. in the King's caſe: no 


wonder then, that in the reign of Henry 
the Third, we find Bracton, contrary to his 


own principles, and to his knowledge in 


- 


the law, qualifying the King's ſubjeQion 
to_..the; law, and declaring that the King 
had no ſuperior, but only God. No Won 


der that ſueceeding Prinees of more learning 
than wiſdom, and more tyranny than learn- 


ing, pedanting over the antient authorities 


of the law, were eager to graſp a phantom, 
to uſurp a power they had neither right nor 
prudence to exerciſe, to. imagine that their 


perſons were ſacred againſt law, and againſt 


demerit. The Black letter in which this 


doctrine is enveloped, became the hemlock 


Princes have had wiſdom and virtue enough 
to contemn the diabolical experiment, yet, 
3 whilſt 


of Britiſh Sovereigns; and though ſome 


E 


. — it continues a ſtate- implement, the 


eſt willed monarch ſhall hardly eſcape the 
reputation of a Caligula“. 7 

The perſon. of the King is ſacred. ” 
Wherefore does the fiction bring more te- 
ſpect to his virtue, or render his vices leſs 
hideous or more free from reprehenſion and 
puniſhment ? Is the abſurd aphoriſm ne- 
 cefſary to theſe great ends? Nothing leſs. 
Be virtue the baſis of the throne, it ſhall 
| ſtand as an houſe founded on a rock; the 


rains of foreign troubles may pour on, the 


flood of faction may beat -againſt it, yet 

| ſhall it not be moved. Nothing can diſturb 
the quiet of the Prince, or endanger his 
ſecurity; the more numerous his people, 
the firmer his defence: each ſubject is a 
. fatellite of his Prince's ſafety; mutual in 
their intereſts, their deſires are mutual to 
promote each other's happineſs ; the affec- 
tion of his people are a brazen wall for the 


-otection of the Prince, Sheltered, under 


his parent wing, his ſubjects will pay him 
the ready duty of. children; they will ren- 
der unto: Ceſar more than Ceſar will call 
his; but in vain doth the tyrannic Prince 


retire for ſhelter within the penetralia of 


Divinity; in vain endeavour to elude the 


n oye of auff! ; bis beſt ac- 


He wrote his 1 in a very ſmall charaien, and ng 
"them 0 * high pillars, to > enſnarg/ che people. 
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tions are viewed through a jaundiced me- 
dium. Reſtleſs, uneaſy, apprehenſive that 
every moment may be the laſt of their 
liberties, nothing can ſatisfy his ſubjects : 
his friends are their enemies, his enemies 
are neareſt to their love; his ſucceſs pains 
them; they conſider it as the rivet of their 
. fetters; he is ever watchful to gratify a 
. craving thirſt for power; they are ever 
cCautious againſt placing any confidence in 
him. Miſerable State! can the ſacredneſs 
of his character ſhield him againſt the in- 
-dignation of his people, juſtly rouſed to 
"aſſert their liberties againſt him. If theſe 
attributes be really deſcended from on high 
upon a King of England; if they be 3 
a participation of the Divine; if falſe pro- 
phets have not wound the magic round him, 
danger could never have broken through 
. the hallowed fence; the chance-ſent ſhaft 
of Tyrell had not found paſſage to the heart 
of Rufus; the intrigues of a wife would 
not have overwhelmed Edward II. Richard 
II. muſt have withſtood the rebellion of a 
Bolingbroke ; the innocency of Edward V. 
would have been protected againſt the:cruel 
uſurpation of a Glouceſter, and the uſurper 
- againſt the Tudor. Though this grand 
Protector might have ſlept during the long 
troubles of Charles I. it would farely have 
been rovſed by the bigotry of James II. 
binge” ms this fancied. providence hath 
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ever failed the heedleſs confider in hig 
greateſt need; ſince neither freedom nor 
| tyranny, innocency or cruelty, piety or 
bigotry, hath hitherto attracted its tutę- 
lage, that Prince is unpardonably incau- 
| tious, who ſhall hereafter truſt it, nor is his 
imprudence lefs, who ſhall think the inter- 
poſition of an oſtenſible Miniſter can per- 
petually. ſatiate the reſentment of a people 
juſtly inflamed againſt him. v1 
To the miſunderſtanding theſe principles 
have many Princes owed their ruin. En- 
vironed with this fatal ſecurity have Kings 
defied their danger till driven to the ſhore, 
or to the block. Conſcious of its malignity, 
have the people fo often burſt through it 
with violent indignation. Princes, in the 
hour of danger, like Baal's prophets, have 
implored bur a little fire for a token, and, 
- notwithſtanding, no ſign. hath ever been 
given, notwithſtanding: the people have fo 
often, and ſo ſucceſsfully mocked the idol, 
and ſlaughtered the worſhippers, yet do not 
Princes yet diſregard the imbecility of their 
helper; an additional high prieſt is engag- 
ed, a Prime Miniſter, who ſets before the 
image all the meat, and bread, and wine, in 
the land; and, becaufe they diſappear, per- 
ſuades the Prince they have been honeſtly 
conſumed, and proves the divinity of the 
idol by the greatneſs of his maw. But 
the people have, at length, found a ſervant 
EINER 77 BETET =. to. 
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o ſtand before the King, who hath deteR- 
— the footſteps of men, women and chil- 
dren, without number, and traced the 

public ſtores to the caverns and hiding 
places of the Miniſter himſelf. The peo- 
ple are now reſolved utterly to demolith the 
idol, to convince the King, that under 
Heaven there is but one power he can con- 
fide in, the good affections of his ſubjects; 
they are ſatisfied, that however the ſacri- 
fice of Miniſters may divert their vengeance, 
till the idol be for ever deſtroyed, it is 
* inutilis & fine fructu labor ?” Many heads 
ſhall ſtart in the room of the one cut, and 
the monſter grow more terrible, till the 
trunk be effectually ſeared. New Miniſters 
| ſhall molt new calves to Baal, and Prince 
and people ſtill be led aſtray, Whilſt the 
Prince can reward their ſervices, he will 
ever find men faithful inſtruments of cor- 
ruption. Does the execution of his fellows 
prevent the highwayman from taking the 
road? Surely not. He imagines his -own 
dexterity will bring bim off, or haply he 
may eſcape his purfuers. When ha! Take, 
- plunder of perhaps a ſhilling will urge the 
robber to venture his neck, what will not 
the influence of high honours and dignities 
heaped upon him C the Prince effect, to- 
8 ap with the ſpoil of a whole nation? 
eſpecially where there is a ſtrong prebability 
l Fleaping puniſhment, and: even qetetBop.! 
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r 
by a treacherous, corrupt majority, pro- 
cured by ſharing in the rapine of thoſe 
whoſe conſervators they were appointed. 
If a Sovereign of England may harraſs and 
oppreſs his people on the ground; that 
whatever is exceptionable in the con- 
duct of public affairs is to be imputed to 
his Miniſter, and that he is not anſwer- ' 
able for his miſconduct, wretched are the 
ſubjects of that Prince! What a perverſion 
of Reaſon! Whom did the people intruſt 
with the executive power? Are they to 
call upon a ſtranger for the performance of 
a truſt to which he was not a party? 
The King has a Privy Council to adviſe 
| him in matters of State, not exiſting in the 
| original Conſtitution, but rather approved 
of by fide-wind ſtatutes: not elected by 
the people, but appointed by the Prince: 
not mediators between the King and Peo- 
ple the majority of whoſe voices he is ob? 5 
liged to obey, but his private friends, of | 
whoſe counſel he may take what beft pleafeth | 5 
him; if theſe men are not reſponſible to the "0 
people for the conduct of the Prince, ho- 
much leſs ſo is a Prime Minifter, a name 
created to gratify the pride of it's maſter *. 
FC © 
* When the military tenures were in vigour in England, 
their | ſpirit communicated itſelf to every order of the people - 
the ſame ſupremacy which the King could of right claim as 


Lord paramont, of every chief ftudatory of right exerciſed . 
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A Prinze more prudent than his anceſs 
tors and cautious from their cataſtrophe; 
may perhaps think he ſhall avoid it dy 
walking in an unbeaten path, and may do 
indirectly what the others did barefacedly 5 
he may dread the avowal of an arbitrary - 
deſign, and uſe every precaution to protract 
the ſuſpicion of the people; he may ne- 
ver have diſcontinued Parliaments; his 
reign may have opened with the moſt flat- 
tering prognoſtics of felicity--bis perſonal 
diſintereſtedneſs and the independency of 
the judges---even upon the ſucceſſor to 
the Crown; he may be able to produce the 
roll of Parliament as a warrant for every 
ſtep taken in his reign: it is not, notwith- 
Nanding, impoſſible that his people may 


ver his derivative feudatory + the ſame duties avere ineum- 
bent, upon him, the ſame ſervices required by him. The 
qualifications and 'duties of the Prince may be aptly colleted - 

from thoſe of the Dominus Manerii, and well warrant the prin- 

ciples above infiſted upon. They are thus deſcribed by an an- 

tient writer ; In omnibus autem, & ſuper omnia, decet  - 
% quemlibet dominum, verbis eſſe veracem, & in operibus 
« fidelem, Deum & juſtitiam amantem, fraudem & peccatum 
«© odientem, voluntarioſque malevolos & injurioſos contem- 
« nen:em, & apud proximos pietatem vultumque motibilem 
& plenum habentem; ipſius enim intereſt potius conſilio quam 
5 yv;ribus uti, propriove arbitrio: non cujus libet voluntarii ju- 
«« ,venis mineſtrali veladulatoris, ſed juriſperitorum virorum 
* 'fidelium & honeſtorum, & in pluribus expertorum confilis 
* debet favere. Qui bene ſibi vult diſponere & familie-. 
5 ſue, ſcire veram executionem terrarum ſuarum neceſſa- 
rium erit, ut perinde ſciat quantitatem ſuarum facultatum, 
& finem annuarum expenſarum. Fleta. Lib. 2. C. 65. 71. 
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1 
have as ſtrong ground for murmur againſt 
him, acting under the authority of Par- 
liament, as againſt one of his predeceſſots 
for acting totally without Parliaments: it 
is poſſible that the influence of the one, 
may prove as dangerous to the liberties 
of the people, as the prerogative of the 
other; that the people were leſs plun- 
dered by the one . againſt law, than by the 
other under colour of law; that the in- 
fluence of the one Prince upon his Judges 
was leſs worthy reprehenſion and exclama- 
tion, than the influence of the other up- 
on his Parliament. If, when the ſuſpi- 
cions of the people are rouſed to a tho- 
rough inveſtigation, it ſhall be manifeſt 
that the great counſel of the kingdom is 
corrupted, that the majority of the men in 
Parliament is in the actual pay of the 
Crown, although there ſhould not appear 
any overt act of treachery, they will be juſ- 
tified in reſettling the Conſtitution 3 but if 
direct treachery ſhall be manifeſt, they will 
be unpardgnable if they ſhall not make 
examples, which may ſtrike terror for a 
great while. If the petitions of the people 
ſhall be ſlighted or ſtifled, they will juſtly 

row clamorous; they will deſpiſe the 
hallowed ſecurity of attributes; they will 
puſh by with indignation the miniſterial in- 
terpolition, and call for juſtice and judg- 
ment againſt their 1 A war with 
. 1 | France, 
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France, far from dulling their ſpirit, ſhall 
give it a glorious ſpur; it ſhall conjure to 
their view that æra of their ſtory, when 
Britain was formidable, and her name ho- 
noured among the nations: they will ſee 
with fire the Prince of Wales ſet upon the 
Throne by the people, in the room of his 
miſgoverning father; they will recollect his 
grandeur and recount his magnanimity; the 
fields of Creſſy and Poitiers ſhall extend 
themſelves before them; the laurels of the 
conqueror of France ſhall ſuddenly re- 
bloom ; they will eye with rapture the 
« fleurs de lis in the Britiſh coat; and le- 
galize their dormant title to the Crown of 
Philip-- compariſons ſhall perhaps be avoid- 
ed which could do no honour to their 
Prince---the clamour ſhall at length reach 
him in theſe alarming truths---that if the 
Parliament betray them they are helpleſs ; 
that they looked upon their King as their 
parent=--their friend---that they chearfully 
obeyed, cordially loved, and to their ut- 
moſt honoured him---that they will not be 
tamely ſacrificed ; that they dare look their 
betrayers in the face, and meet even a So- 
vereign in the field; that if their Prince 
ſhall again erect a ſtandard at Nottingham, 
he ſhall be diſappointed at Hull; that Edge- 
hill expectation ſhall be baffled at Naſeby. 
The people truſt, however, that England 


ſhall never again be the theatre for ſuch a 
BN. | tragedy x 


1 

tragedy ; they confide in the juſtice, the 
honour, the perſonal virtues of their So- 
vereign, that in the reign of any of the 
houſe of Brunſwick it ſhall not be neceſ-. 
ſary to ſeparate the natural from the royal 
capacity, to diſtinguiſh between a good 
King and a good man. That his Majeſty, 
being ſenſible of the miſchiefs to be appre- 
hended to his people, will, with a fatherly 
benevolence, interpoſe his full power, his 
Royal care to prevent them; that as trea- 
ſon dare not ſlander the title of the grand- 
ſon of George II. to the crown of his an- 
ceſtors, nor faction diſturb his domeſtic 
tranquility, he will, as a Sovereign of that 
illuſtrious deſcent, provide that his people 
be not neceſſitated to vindicate their liber- 
ties againſt their Legiſlators; they truſt 
that, during the government of a Prince, 
in whoſe houſe the throne was eſtabliſhed 
at the Revolution, thoſe principles upon 
which it was granted to the Ducheſs 
Dowager and Electreſs of Hanover, ſhall 
not be oppugned. 

Rightly did the celebrated Mr. Locke, a 
man acquainted with the true ſprings of. 
government, declare it to be a diſſolution of 
government, “When the executiye ma- 
« giſtrate employs the force, treaſure, and 
** offices of the ſociety, to corrupt the re- 


Locke on Government, p. 2, f. 222. 
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« preſentatives of the people, or openly 19. 
« pre- engage the electors, or preſcribe 
« what manner of perſons ſhall.be choſen ; 
« for this is,” ſays he, * to cut up govern- 
« ment by the roots, and poiſon the very 
« fountain of public ſecurity.” 
If Mr. Locke had written at this time, 
he could not more directly . pine. 
that influence and the danger of it, againff 
which the voice of the people is now 
heard; it is that influence which hath cor- 
_ ruptEd the repreſentatives of the people, 
through the employment of the treaſure, 
and offices of the ſociety ; the eaſe with 
which this crime is perpetrated, makes it 
leſs regarded in the commiſſion, and leſs 
attended to as to the conſequence, and more 
eligible to the Prince, than the uſe of the 
faulchion of prerogative, which hath fo 
often cut him that weilded it. It is a ſtate 
concupiſcence, in which the pleaſure of the 
parties ſets futurity at defiance, The Mi- 
niſter is the pander of the Prince; he 
knows 'the taſte of his employer, and the 
complexions of thoſe whoſe performance 
will pleaſe him. His intervention relieves 
his maſter from the pain of thoſe ſcruples 
with which a firſt attempt upon chaſtity is 
ever attended, and the Miſtreſs is _intro- 
duced ready handled to the ' cloſet of the 
King; ſeeure of the honour he hath vio- 
lated, he ſoon cloys.; the pander is again 
000 „ & 74+ 4 ſent 
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ſent forth; a new one is procured ; another 
and another=--freſh preſents keep the old 


in temper, and the King's council becomes 


a congregation of proſtitutes ; the corrupt 
and the corrupted are to each other a 
mutual comfort and indemnity ; they find 
conſolation in infamy itſelf ; they aſſo- 
ciate to plunder the public, and only by 
their 1 intoxication and intemperance are the 


public ever put upon their guard againſt 


them. Theſe ſtate proſtitutes know their 
ſecurity, that the executor of the laws hav- 


ing, through their artifice, gained an aſcen- 


dancy over the Legiſlator, it is mutually 
their intereſt to ſkreen one another. By 
means of this proſtitute majority, the 
King commands the Parliament; by this 
means he becomes literally the Prince of 
the Senate, and provides againſt the impu- 
tation of wrong. So far as vengeance is 
concerned, this commerce is worſe than 
prerogative itſelf. Prerogative can ſkreen 
the maſter only; influence muſt ſhelter 
the Miniſter with him. 

If this doctrine which would preſerve 
the Prince and ſecure the Conſtitution, by 
aſſerting the right of the people over all 
their magiſtrates, ſeem alarming to Eng- 
liſhmen, it is owing to the diſhoneſt per- 
verſion of the laws. The ſmiles of Sove- 
reigns were poor atonement for breach 
of duty in Judges. The Sages, with an evil 
mind, ende a weed among the * 

| ome 
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ſome ſhoots of the common law, and 
heedlefineſs or deſign hath maintained its 
right to a portion of the foil, by arguments 
in themſelves inconſiſtent. irreconcileable 
with thoſe principles of the Conſtitution, 
on which its ſtability depends, and which 
diſgrace the moſt excellent among the 
Lawyers. The Commentaries of Black- 
ſtone are, in this reſpect, an unintelligible 
jargon; through the whole of his firſt 
book, the liberty of the ſubject, and the 
immunity of the Prince, jangle moſt diſ- 
cordantly; they grate upon the under- 
ſtanding; and if our common obſervation 


did not find liberty in England, we are 


erſuaded ſhe could not exiſt in the at- 
moſphere he hath fixed her in. It is not 
the uſe, but the ſecurity of freedom, which 
hath made the Conſtitution of England 
the admiration of the nations. If the 
Prince be in no ſhape accountable to the 
people, the Revolution of 1688 was againſt 
law, and King James's heir (whoever he is) 
is rightfully and lawfully entitled to the 
Crown of thefe realms, which even the 
moſt modern of thoſe writers, probably, 
will not contend for. It was neither the 
merit nor the right of the Prince of 
Orange, Which ſet the Crown upon his 
head ; it was the perſonal violation of 
contract by his predeceſſor, and the com- 
mon conſent and authority of the people of 
England. That Prince did not acknow- 

: | ledge, 
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ledge, that the liberties enumerated in the 

Bill of Rights, were the birthright of the 
Parliament, but of the people of England. 
When the King and Parliament afterwards 
enacted thoſe rights by law, neither did 


they exclude the people from their partici- 


ation. But “ * in vain would rights be 
& declared, in vain directed to be obſerved, 
if there were no method of recovering or 
« afſerting thoſe rights, when wrongfully 
& with-held or invaded: „ If, when the 


Government is diſſolved, the people can- 


not act, neither the Reſtoration nor the 


Revolution could have been accompliſhed. 
Under what authority did both Houſes a&, 
after Charles I. had forfeited his life, and 


James II. his kingdom? Not certainly 
under that of the King, by whoſe authori- 
ty alone they could meet, according to the 
forms of the Conſtitution ; fince yet they 


did aſſemble, an higher power muſt be 


reſorted to, and that power is the people--- 
for, 'as a Parliament, the two Houſes had 


not any power, the executive power, 
6 C 


e of a Parliament,” being then annibilat- 
ed. The Government of England, the 
Legiſlature, conſiſts of three component 
parts; when any one is taken away, it 


loſes its identity, and the remaining 


1 BlackRone, 56. + 1 Blackſtone, ch. 2 
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＋ which is neceſſary to the very being 
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| powers cannot meet under their former aü- 
thority ; and if not under that; they can 
never meet as the ſame Conſtitution, con- 
ſequently there is an end of the former Le- 
giſlature, a diſſolution of the former go- 
vernment. That this is the fact, the ab- 
dication of James, and conſequent fettle- 
ment of the government evinces; however 
the death of Charles may be interpreted, 
1% * That abdication was conducted with 
« temper and moderation.” eg: 

Judge Blackſtone, however, contends; 
that the people have no ſuch power, and 
his reaſoning is extraordinary. He ſays, 
„ + That the concluſion of Mr, Locke, 
te who he calls a theoretic writer, cannot 
«© be adopted, viz. that when the power 
'& entruſted by the people is abuſed, ft is 
te thereby forfeited, and devolves to thoſe 
% who gave it; becauſe,” ſays he, © this 
* devolution of power to the people at 
& large, includes in it a diſſolution of the 
© whole form of government eſtabliſhed | 
'& by that people, reduces all the numbers 
*© to their original ſtate of equality, and 
« by annihilating the ſovereign, power, re- 
* peals all poſitive laws before enacted.” 
This is theory againſt theory, and the ſo- 
phiſtical concluſion is beſt anſwered by 
facts; for as in natural philoſophy, the beſt 


1 Blackſtone, 213. +1 Blackſtone, 162. 
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ſyſtems are thoſe which are founded in ex- 
periments and obſervation; ſo in this caſe, 
that theory muſt be moſt true, which is 
ſupported and proved by hiſtory. It may 
be ſaid, the abdication worked only as a 
reſignation. Why then that general aſſo- 
ciation throughout the kingdom, which 
worked that abdication? Did not the peo- 
ple thus ſee their liberties endangered ? 
Did they not perceive the neceſſity of in- 
terpoſing? Such aſſociations brought to a 
birth the abdication. The Judge ſeems 
at ſome times to conſider the King as the 
ſupreme power, diſtinct from the Legiſla- 
ture, ſometimes the Legiſlature, and the 
King but as one of its component parts, as 
| beſt ſuits his purpoſe; but that the Lords 
or Commons cannot work a forfeiture, 
without the King's being particeps criminis, 
the learned Judge agrees“. Whether the 
King, or either or both the Houſes, apart, or 
in conjunction with the King, do wrong, the 
effect is the ſame---a diſſolution of the 
Government. But it by no means follows, 
that thereby the chains of ſociety, the po- 
fitive laws, muſt be diflolved. The Go- 
vernment is the Parliament; without a 
King there is no Parliament; conſequently 
without a King, there is no government. 
A time was when there was no King in 


* i Blackſtone, c. 2, in toto. 
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England, yet temper and moderation was 
preſerved throughout the kingdom. A re- 
peal of the poſitive laws did not thence 
reſult, the original ſtate of equality did not 


thence ariſe. Crimes were not then com- 
mitted with impunity; and as theſe conſe- 


quendes did not then follow, the diſſolution 


of the government by the vacancy of the 
throne, it may, with authority, be pro- 


' nounced, that the concluſion cannot fairly 


deduced. The period was when there 


Was neither anarchy and confuſion, nor go- 
vernment in England; and as it is impoſſible 


to preſerve temper and moderation without 

obſerving the laws, we muſt neceffarily 
conclude, that the laws were then obſerved, 
although the Conſtitution was at an end; 


and if then, ſo may it be at any future 
period; for it is.not reaſonable to think, that 


_ thoſe who put an end to the government, 


| becauſe one of the conſtituent parts had 
' violated the laws; laws which they eſteem- 


ed not only for their excellency, but becauſe 


they were accuſtomed to be governed by 


One.. 
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them, becoming thereby a ſecond nature; 


it would be a violence to good ſenſe to ſup- 
poſe that thoſe very people would ere& a 
new Conſtitution, as if they erected any it 


muſt be---which ſhould not be built of the 


very ſame materials, or that in the interim, 


they would demoliſh the deſign of the old 
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But it may be ſaid, that in both inſtances, 
the government was reſettled, not by the 
people, but the two Houſes. Is it poffible, 
that all England did not, in both caſes, ſee. 
that there was no King ? Can it be believed 
that the people were not watchful on the 
motions of the Houles towards ſupplying 
the vacancy ?- Is it, bearable to imagine, 
that if the people did not approve of the 
perſon to be placed upon the throne, they 


would not have intetpoſed, or that they. 


could , not have interpoſed with ſucceſs 


They did not inter N 8 they committed 
their power to the Houſes; they were con- 
tented that Charles Stuart ſhould ſucceed” 
Richard e agd. the Prince of, 


56 Qui non vetat, * — vetare 7 Ne, j ubet = 


the people commanded the 
thoſe perſons; the Houſes obeyed, the com 
mands of the people. 


Although the prerogative and Aldenge 


of the Crown, unduly exerted, muſt pro- 
duce the ſame dangerous effects, and tend 


alike to the diſſolution of the Government, 


yet have the people much greater reaſon to he 


upon their guard againſt influence. Againſt 


prerogative, liberty is not _ hopeleſs---five 
hundred and fifty-cight peers of the people 


may oppoſe him effectually in the Houſe of 


Commons---if that hope prove forlorn, the 
Lords of Parliament are ready to and be- 
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tween her and the blow; all the while 
the people themſelves are on the watch; 
and if they muſt act, will act effectually. 
But againſt the artifice of influence, liberty 
is deſtitute of hope. In the proceſs of a 
glorious war, commenced in. juſtice and 
progreſſed in ſucceſs, a new King accedes 
to the Throne, amid the joyful acclamations | 
of his people---a native---born in the land 
---educated in their | prefence---queened ' 
to their content- from theſe circuſtances, 
their allegiance is ten times bound to him 
---their kellor ſubject, fellow citizen · 
their darling Prince. © Theſe are the re- 
wards of the enthuſiaſtic loyalty---the 
Britiſh realm, and Britiſh glory are diſho- 
noured, by an inſulting and perfidious 
peace: national honour ſtained, national 
advantages given up, national religion ſup- 
planted the fitſt uits of influence. Leſt 
the ſcene ſhould be hoped to change, the 
Miniſters, by whoſe counſels theſe glories 
were atchieved, were continued and coun- 
ſelled on---the diſmemberment of the 
empire was reſolved on- - as the prelude, 
Canada is enpapiſted- the avarice of the 
Counſellors * muſt be fatiated with the 
money of the coloniſts---that ſource fails 
-- the pockets of the Engliſh are to be 
emptied---firſt to pay ven and a half per 
cent. for the money of another kingdom, 
to which the laws of this had made it 


penal 


. 7 Þ 

penal to tranſport a guinea- - then to reco- 
ver the American patrimony, and to pro- 
ſecute a new war with old enemies -all 
under the guiſe of Parliament---all with 
out a murmur among the people -they 
miſtruſted not, till ruin and beggary ſtared: 
them in the face---they then ſearched for 
the cauſe, and found it cankering influ- 
ence, which hath corrupted the freedom 
df Parliament, and corroded: the vitals of 
the Conſtitution; they diſcover how dia- 
bolical is her enmity- that the ornaments; 
the pills ſhe poiſons with---that honour, 
juſtice, and fidelity, are written in letters 
of gold upon the palm of her right hand, 

which while the ſubject dutifully bends to 
kiſs, her left hand ſtrikes the dagger in his; 
heart = -they know that revolutions: ſeem 
to be engrafted in the Conſtitution; that 
the wheel is come round to the run of, 


parliamentary oppreſſion; that they can- 


cannot be ſaved, but by their out- of- door 
exertion. Timely, therefore, ſtand they on 
their guard---legally do they prepare for 
their defence, with the firmneſs of men, 
with the loyalty of Engliſhmen. 

The people are periuaded, that his Ma- 
jeſty cannot feel himſelf hurt by any 
ſtruggle of his people to free themſelves 
and their Sovereign from the extremity 
they are reduced to; that he will be per- 


faqged of their loyalty and unalienable af- 
fection 
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tection of their liberties, and his ſovereign- 


-wha yet conſider the King as they did the 


with a perſeverance which, diſgraces him 


if the King ſhall boaſt, by the 4 ö 


: deat; if he {hall glory that he hath re- 


(: 78 U 
fection for his Royal Perſon and Govern- 
ment; that his moderation and love for 


his ſubjects will approve and applaud 
their conſtitutional exertions, ſor the pro- 


ty over them; that he will believe, that 
his Majeſtyss gracious endeavours 
46 ee jure. nocendi, they will tran- 
ſportedly return to their houſes and fami- 
lies, with aſſurance of enjoying the ſociety 
and comforts of parents and huſbands- 
that their wires and children ſhall fill the 
meaſure of :their-Monarch's bliſs, by im- 
ploring the bleſſings on his Royal Houſe. 
But if the people unhappily miſtake the 
mind of their. Sovereign, they are perſuad- 
ed his, at worſt, can be but the error of 
tao great a deference to ill-defigning men, 


childiſh, untutored Prince a if, however, 


who ſubmits to it, he ſhall [ſtill reſolve to 
make the good of his people yield to the 
counſel of ſuch men, they dare tell him 
boldly,. that a Prophet ſhall not yet be 
wanting in England, to declare, that a 
power ſhall yet puniſh the ſtout heart of 
the King, and the glory of his high looks 


of my hand have I done it, for I am 
mighty, and by my wiſdom, for I am pru- 


moved 
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moved the bounds of the people, and rob- 
bed their treaſures, and put down the inha- 
bitants like a valiant man, and that His 
hand hath found as a neſt the riches of his 
people, and that'as one that gathered eggs 
that are left, hath he gathered all the earth; 
he ſhall be convinced that there are thoſe 
who dare lift the hand and open the mouth, 

and peep at him; he ſhall be taught, that 
the axe ſhall not boaſt itſelf againſt him 
that heweth therewith, nor the ſaw mag- 
. nify itſelf againſt him that ſhaketh it; that 
the rod ſhall not ſhake itſelf againſt him [1 
that lifted it up, nor the ſtaff lift itſelf up '_ _ = 
as if it were no wood“. 1% 
It is perhaps objected that the agency of 

the people is premature; that a general 
election is at hand, when the people may 
_ conſtitutionally avenge themſelves," and pro- 
vide for their ſecurity, by not returning 
to Parliament any perſon who ſhall have 
violated his truſt under their preſent com- 
miſſion: the people thank ſuch adviſers, 
and will follow their counſel; but they iT 
mean to go ſomewhat' further, otherwile, | ' 
however they may ſo reform at the preſent, ! 
they ſhall before the end of ſeven years 
have the ſame work again tv go through : 
the Temple of Liberty.is defiled ; the mo- 
gey-changers and all thoſe who ſo long 


* dee lfaiah, g. 100. 
bought 


„„ On, 


bought and fold in it, have ſo contaminated 


the benches, the cieling, and the chair, 
that the pureſt patriotiſm cannot remain 
long untainted. Theſe tradeſmen the peo- 
ple are determined to caſt out, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to cleanſe and purify the Temple 
- Itſelf---they are reſolved that brokers ſhall 
find no places in it---if nothing leſs. can 
keep it ſacred, they will pull it down and 
build it up again every year :---they know 
that their Repreſentatives and ſervants could 
not ſo. ene and in ſuch numbers have 
trooped to the enemy of their liberties, if 
the means of corruption in the hands of 
the Crown had been as flender as here- 
tofore; they know that the neceſſities of 
the State, and a change againſt which no 
foreſight could provide, accumulated in the 
hands of his Majeſty a weight of power 


and means of. oppreſſion, which our anceſ- 


tors never meant ſhould be voted: in the 
Crown; but which, without perſonal in- 
Juſtice to him and. great danger to the 
nation, he. could not now be deprived of: 
the people do not deſire to tie the hands of 
his Majeſty, they only inſiſt that he. will 
not prevent them from fettering their. own: 
they dare truſt him, they cannot truſt 
themſelves ; they mean by laws made 
in the common and accuſtomed courſe, 
without in any ſort interfering with his 
Majeſty's prerogatives, his revenues or his 


rights, 
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rights, to' por it out of the power of the 
Repreſentatives of the people ever to be- 
tray their truſt: when bie s Majeſty and the 
other branches of the Lenin f ſhall con- 
bider feriouſly the dangerous ftate of the 
kingdom, che people are confident they 
will not refuſe their aſſiſtanee to ſuch a 
plan of Parliamentary legiſlation-—-when 
it is conſidered, that unleſs the Reforma- 
tion be ſpeedy, that the property of the 
whole kingdom will ſcarcely ſuffice te pay 
the ſalaries of the tax-gatherers, atmông 
whom every foldier in the realm muſt be 
numbered; and the remedy f the Tyler 
againſtuthe poll-tax ef Richard I: mult 
-otherwiſe become a model>for every nian 
in the kingdom, mn 

The Whole Arepgtl of the Hingdem is 
concenteredia the Legiſlature! By howimuch 
is the powet of that Aſſembly, by ſo mucki ĩs 
its corruption to be dreaded a: the Legiſla- 
-** tive power can cane the Conſtitution, 

"<< as God created light.“. A Conſtitution 
hath been eſtabliſhed ir che Houſe's Com- 
Hofis, whichlif fubmitted to by the peo- 
f "ple, it islof lnb-conſequetice what manner 
of men they ſhall return at the enſuing 
clection; the people, therefore, muſt recur 
to chat æra of the State when the ſafety 
of the kingdom might be ſaid to reſt in 
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Parliament; when Parliamentary Aeeiscone 
were not like the. Athenian oſtraciſm 
when the Repreſentatives of the people did 
not carry their votes ready framed in their 
| ATI toghe, bete, 3 bas each Houſs of 


Us. the, Conſtitution. of in a per- 


manent ſecure eſtabliſhment, they muſt re- 
duce the preſent, mopſtrous, figure to that 
Hmplicity, it proſpered in. At preſent the 
very name of Parliament is a mockery in 
England: the, people of Frapee have as 
full a ſhare in the adminiſtration of the 
Goverment of. that kingdom, through the 
medium of their Parliaments, as have the 
K a of England thrgughoctheirs: the 

Frage ig not more ſecure of the 
— — his edicts in the Parliament of 
Paris, than theh King! of Hogland:in- the 
Parliament at j Weſtminſten. The cer- 


tainty of the will of the Prince” is alike the 


criterion in boch-—=ſor tlie kingdom bf 
England i is not repreſented in Parliament. 


In the reign of; Edward Io Harliamemts 
were annual in England and do then Hid 
Parliament ena& they ſhould for; ever be“. 
ben were the. Mee of \Parliaments 
the ſervants of the peoples they received 
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their wages, and they did their work; they 
provided for the 3 of the kingdom 
againſt foreign force and domeſtic oppreſ- 
ſion. The hondur of the office became at: 
length the price of the ſervice; the influ- 
ence of the fountain of honour was ſoon 
operative wh >» mg the Preſidency 
of the Court-of York, a place created for 
the purpoſe, the Earldom of Strafford, and 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland, were the price 
of the apoſtacy of Sir Thomas Wentworth; 
of him who had mouthed at Cæſar, till 
% he ſhook the Senate · This man, the firſt 
public deſerter from the ſtandard of patri- 
otiſm, was afterwards the boldeſt battleaxe 
againſt the liberties of his cbuntry- and 
his example:- hath been ſince ſy 
followed. 
Tbe miſchief ariſing from the diſuſe and 
abuſe of Parliaments were attempted to be 
provided againſt by the ſtatute 16 Charles II. 
and were thought to have been effectually 
guarded - againſt by the ſtatute 6 William 
and Mary; but after the the interval of the 
reign of Queen Anne, the ſtatute 1 Geo. I. 
proved how. ſlight is the ſecurity. of Par- 
liamentary ordinance under the preſent 
conſtitution of Parliaments. A new tenure 
of Parliamentary repreſentation was then 
contrivedr- ſeptendial Parliaments-- the peo- 
ple elected a Parliament to ſerve for three 
years=--that. Parliament of its own mation 
"$50 M 2 continued 
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I | continued itſelf for ſeven.- By the fame 
5 reaſon that Parliament may prolong its du- 
1 ration for four years beyond the term of 
its election, may it extend it to fourteen, 
to fourſcore ·— or declare itſelf perpetual. 

| If this power be inherent in the Parlia- 

| ment, it is not, as Mr. Blackſtone ſays it 

is, too bold a figure to calt its power 

| cc the omnipotence of Parliament,” and 

| the ſubjects of England are the abje ſlaves 

of their Parliamentary Repreſentatives, or 

of any perſon or power by whom they can 

be influenced. It is not the magnitude of 

| the truſt, but its duration and permanency 

*H that tempts the breach of it; The power 

of the people in the Government is in- 

8 creaſed in the ſame proportion that the 

H duration of that truſt is diminiched- 

Grant, as ſome writers inſiſt, that the 

power of the people oan legally be exerted 

only in the election of Repreſentatives, the 

longer the time which intervenes between 

thoſe elections, the weaker” and more inſig- 

nificant muſt be the power of the people in 

the ſcale of Government. If Parliaments 

were triennial, as under theſtatute of William 

and Mary, they ſhould be the probity of 

| treachery. in the Repreſentatives, would 

be very conſiderable reduced; but even fo 

the conſtitution would be ſtil] far ſhort of 

. perfection. The executive authority is ne- 
cFeſaarily permanent and indiſſoluble; * 
WWW fore, 
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fore, as a legiſlator, the King is truſted by 
the founders of the Government with the 
naked power of aſſent and diſſent; the 
Lords alſo are a permanent indiffoluble 
branch. of the Legiſlature. - Therefore are 
they denied the power of propoſing any 
law by which the property of the king- 
dom may be in any degree affected; or of 
altering in the moſt minute circumſtance 
any law propoſed for that purpoſe, by that 
branch of the Legiſlature, to which by the 
Conſtitution this privilege ' is intruſted ; 
that branch is the Commans---in which, 
becauſe it is not permanent, but diſſoluble 
pefiodically, this truſt is without rivalſhip 
repoſed. If the Houſe of Commons ſhall 
not be reduced to that diſſoluble ſtate in 
which from the time of perfect eſtabliſh- 
ment it was conſtitued, it is of the ſame 
conſequence to the people to whoſe hands 
the ſtrings of the public purſe ſhall be com- 
mitted ; their money cannot, in ſuch caſe, 
be leſs liable to ſquander in the hands of 
the Commons, than of the King or Peers. 
Every deviation from right is an approach 
towards wrong---from three years to ſeven 
was monſtrous ; and the preſent ſtate of the 
Parliament, and the diffipation of the pub- 
lic money, ſuperſede the neceſſity of argu- 
ment, to demonſtrate the danger of depart- 
ing from eſtabliſhed principles. The ex- 
periment of a perpetual Houſe of Com- 
mons 
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mons was once tried. in England, and the 
ruin of the Government and Conſtitution 
was the iſſue. The more diſtant from 
perpetuity the Parliament ſhall be, the 
greater muſt be the ſecurity of the li- 
berties of the people. Annual Parliaments 
are coeval with the Conſtitution of Parlia- 
ment in England - the deſire of influencing 
and of being influenced gradually changed 
the tenure- and at length Parliament be- 
came as immortal as the King---the aſ- 
ſent to the petition of right, by which 
triennial Parliaments were (ſhadowed on the 
chart of liberty, was conſidered as a mighty 
conceſſion in the King---as was the aſſent 
to the ſtatute 16 Charles II. whereby the 
line was traced more deeply, no regard be- 
ing had to the plunder of liberty by the 
Crown, where the ancient Conſtitution of 
Parliament was diſuſed, Short Parliaments 
are the tree of life to the liberties of England, 
but it is hoped they are not, notwithſtand- 
ing the uſurpations of paſt times, the for- 
bidden fruit. 

It is objected that heats, animoſities, and 
family rancour are the conſtant conſequence 
of Parliamentary elections: the reaſon is 
obvious, becauſe elections are a rarity; 
becauſe the place is worth the purchaſe 
the candidate will buy; he will purchaſe 
the vote of the huſband by the debau- 
chery of the wife; the interel of the father 
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by the ſeduction of the daughter; he will 
not, againſt the letter of the law, offer a 

bribe directly to any one; he will roll the 
golden apple among his favourites, and ſow 
the ſeeds of ſeptennial antipathy and males 
volence in the family. But if elections were 
annual, all would be ſafe; no man would 
be mad enough to pay extravagantly for a 
leaſe which muſt determine with the year, 
and which a prerogative diſſolution might 
contract the term of; for an intereſt for the 
certain term of ſeven years, much may be 
given, becauſe from it much may be ex- 
pected: bribery is the root of that tumult 
and animoſity ſo loudly reviled againſt by 
the declaimers againſt ſhort Parliaments. 
If the root be deſtroyed, no corrupted thoat 
can ever give offence; until te ſhall, un- 
leſs man ſhall change his nature, no laws, 
however penal, can effect a Reformation. 
It the ſcene were repeated once every year, 
the election of Members to ſerve in Parlia- 
ment would with the novelty entirely loſe 
its indecency; tumultuouſneſs and diſorder, 
and conſiderably abate of its terror to free- 
dom: the Sheriffs of the kingdom would exe - 
cute the writs of election, with as little racket 
as any other proceſs of the law; Candidates 
would not coach their friends the circuit 
of the kingdom for the advantage of their 
vote; and the only reward of the return- 
0 officer would be a belly full of beef 


and 


aut 
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and a few bottles of wine the election of 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London ſhould be as 
much the object of diſſipation and ill- 
blood, as that of Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgeſſes to ſerve in Parliament. 
But how beneficial ſoever annual e- 
tions might be, even thoſe would not en- 
tirely ſecure liberty to this country. Ac- 
cording to the preſent parliamentary ar- 
rangement, the Sheriffs are obliged to ſend 
their preerpts to the Sovereigns of all the 
nominal boroughs in their counties; many 


of which can ſcarcely evidence their repre- 


ſentative conſequence by one roofleſs man- 
ſion. Parliamentary repreſentation was ori- 
.ginally deſigned to promote and protect the 
landed, literary, and commercial intereſts of 
the kingdom. To that end from the coun- 
ties were called the K nights, for the landed; 
and from the cities and boroughs came men 
connuſcent of the concerns of trade and 
commerce; and from colleges, :ſtuflents ; 
above a moiety of the Commons: is now re- 
turned to Parliament from the rubbiſh of 
decayed boroughs; any one of which has 
not, in the memory of man, had port, 
market, manufactory, er ſchoolman. They 
are become ſole corporations; the proprietary 
of each is transferrable by deed, for valuable 
conſideration; and the Lord, or his Aſſignee, 


elects the beſt bidder or himſelf ; you ſhall 
hear ſuch'a fellow mouth in Parliament, as 
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if he were really concerned for any thing 
beſides the ſecurity of his ſeat, or of his 
employment. Such men claim to have 
eſtates of inheritance in theſe boroughs, 
and every election- conteſt is Tonfidered as 
downright robbery. Whether Parlia- 
ments be annual,” triennial, or ſeptennial, 
to ſuch men they muſt be perennial ;. theſe, 
therefore, the Miniſter ever muſt com- 
mand. Through the medium of ſuch men 
a majority never can be wanting to the 
Crown in Parliament, whilſt the Crown 
is, as it ever of indiſpenſible neceſſity muſt 
be, invefted with the power of ſupplying 
the army and navy, and 3 
of the State with officers and deputies. 

An equal repreſentation of the kingdom 
in Parliament, can alone ſecure the liber- 
ties of the people againſt the combination 
of the conſtituent parts, and the repreſenta- 
tives of the peoplè againſt the corruption 
and influence of the Crown. This can be 
effected only by razing the decayed bo- 
roughs to the foundation, by declaring 
them for ever incapable of repreſentation in 
Parliament, and by ſupplying the deficiency 
by election in the ſhires. If any Lord, or 
other great man; ſha} appear to be injured 
in his property by ſuch a regulation, the 
juſtice of Parliament, no doubt, will not 


overlook him. Although when the caſe 
+ of 
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of Thomas Long“, in the reign of Qgeen 
Elizabeth, is recurred to on the occaſion, 
it is orobable, the compaſſion of Parlia- 
ment will not be extravagant towards him. 

Theſe are the great objects of the people 
in the preſent Seſſion of this Out-of-door 
Parliament---theſe great ends they will 
accompliſh, they hope, peaceably and 
freely. They do leſs defire to reform 
by force, _=_ by fear ; 3 they prefer rather 
to reclaim than to puniſh their Magiſtrates ; 
they. deſire more to have it known, that 
they are able to act, than to act; they 
are convinced, that “ the power of the 
«« people is not when they ſtrike, but 
« when they keep in awe; that it is when 
« they can overthrow every thing, that 
«© they never need to move; that Manlius 
* included all in four words, when he 
« ſaid to the people of Rome, Oftendite 
2 bellum, faces babebitis*” 


B- 


* Inſit. 23. De Lolme, 278. B. 2, ch. 14. 
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the action upon Long Iſland ; containing, from time to time, 


the accounts, as given by both ſides, of every public tranſ- 
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A Companion to the Roya! Kalendar, for the year 1780. 
Being a liſt of all the changes in adminiſtration, from the ac- 


ceſſion of the preſent King in October, 1760, to the preſent 


time. To which is -prefixed, a liſt of. the late and preſent 
tre the changes made in the Mem- 


with the names of the Candidates where the elections were 
conteſted, the numbers polled, and the deciſions fince made 
by the ſelet committees, Alſo the dates when each city 


and borough firſt ſent their repreſentatives to Parliament, the 


right of election in each place, and the ſuppoſed number of 
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